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EXCITING AS THE RACE IN 


HERE was an expectant hush. 

Then, out of the darkness of this 
June night in 1908, flashed a scene of 
breath-taking action. 

A “‘spectacular”’ sign had been 
erected on the old Wonderland Build- 
ing, to give Detroit its first glimpse of 
the Model “‘T”’ Ford. 

“Watch the Fords go by!” the mes- 
sage read. And in the light and color 
of 2000 twinkling electric bulbs, a 
Ford touring car appeared to race 
along the Grosse Pointe shoreline. 
The wheels turned, scuffing up clouds 
of dust. The scenery shifted con- 
stantly. The veils of the women pas- 
sengers streamed in the breeze. The 


“BEN HUR’’! 


crowd in the square began to cheer. 
“It’s exciting as the race in ‘Ben 
Hur’,” said an onlooker. The news- 
papers thought so, too. 

‘Hour after hour,” wrote one re- 
porter, ‘“‘the auto hurried, defied speed 
and natural laws alike, every instant 
seemingly on the verge of tipping into 
space down in the street below.” 

From that far-off day to this, peo- 
ple all over America have continued 
to “watch the Fords go by”. They 
have watched the total mount to 
1 million in 1915—to 15 million in 
1927—and on up to 30 million. 

They have seen these Ford cars 
and trucks shrink distances and help 


increase the productivity of the na- 
tion. They have seen them wipe out 
the traditional barriers between city 
and country, between mountain and 
plain, and help spread more uni- 
formly the advantages of American 
culture and opportunity. 

One day, there will be new Ford, 
Mercury and Lincoln cars. Like their 
predecessors, they will benefit by the 
energetic skills and resourceful engi- 
neering which are a Ford trade-mark. 
They will be exceptionally comfort- 
able cars, reliable and economical .. . 
priced within reach of the greatest 
number. But beyond that, their styling 
will be so advanced that it will be a per- 
fect match for their quality leadership. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
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These are busy days for everybody in the 
telephone business. About 4,300,000 
Toll and Long Distance messages go 
over the lines in the average business 


day. (That’s in addition to more than 

| 430 (), () () () JOBS 100,000,000 daily local conversations. ) 
ae _ Most of these millions of messages go 

through all right but sometimes the Long 

TO DO TOD AY Distance lines to war-busy. centers get 

pS, grea crowded. Then the Long Distance oper- 


ator may ask your help by saying — 
“Please limit your call to 5 minutes.” 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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YOUR DREAM HOUSE CAN BE A NIGHTMARE 


Perhaps you think of your home as a haven. Actu- 
ally it may be a trap, baited with threats to your 
security and peace of mind. 


A “friend” can be injured in your home and sue 
you for heavy damages. 


A handyman can fall from a ladder and cause you 
- acrippling financial loss. 


Your dog can bite a neighbor and involve you in 
a damage suit. 


These are not fantastic possi- 
bilities. They happen every day. 
The important point is: What 
are you doing to keep them 
from happening? 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE: BOSTON 


LIBERTY 


You don’t have to play hermit 
to play safe. You can protect 
yourself in two sensible ways. 


Your friend in the home 


First, check your home inside and out from attic to 
cellar to eliminate danger spots. 


Second, protect yourself with adequate insurance. 
Liberty Mutual offers you a chance to do this at 
very little cost. A new policy is available. It telescopes 
your liability risks, on and off your-premises, into a 
single policy. © 


It covers you against damage suits resulting from 
injuries to friends, neighbors, visitors, tradesmen, 
: strangers, even employees — 
whether the accident happens 

in your home or away from it. 


This low cost policy can be 

' secured for as little as $10 a 

year. We’ll be glad to send you a 

free booklet. Write to Liberty 

Mutual, 175 Berkeley Street, 
Boston 17, Massachusetts. 


MUTUAL 
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By “Smashing the 7th COLUMN” you help speed victory, you avoid fear and pain and loss, you help * 
reduce the cost of automobile, liability and fire insurance, you gain security for yourself and your family. . 





25 Years that Coastal 
a New World of Radio 


From 1919 to 1944... RCA has pioneered 
in the science of radio and electronics... 
from world-wide wireless to national network 
and international short-wave broadcasting . . . 
from electron tubes to electron microscopes and 
radiothermics . . . from the hand-wound Victrola 
to the automatic radio-phonograph . . . from 
television to radar. 


Twenty-five years of service to the nation and 
the public have made RCA a symbol of achieve- 


1919-1944 


~ 


ment and progres$ ... RCA is a monogram of 
quality in radio-electronic instruments and de- 
pendability in communications throughout the 
world. 


From the First World War to the Second, 
RCA developed and expanded its “know-how” 
in skilled engineering and production so vitally 
needed to meet the demands of war . . . these 
qualities will be reflected in the peacetime prod- 
ucts of RCA. 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK CITY 


RCA LEADS THE WAY.. In Radio. . Television... Phonographs. . Records.. Tubes. . Electronics 


_ 1919 1944 
25 YEARS OF PROGRESS 
in 
RADIO AND ELECTRONICS 

















Only the beginning 


All the Free World has thrilled to the 
news of Boeing B-29 raids on Japan. 
They were just the beginning. More 
Superfortresses are on the way... 
many, many more! 


Back of the B-29 is one of the most 
gigantic manufacturing programs ever 
placed behind any weapon of war. And 
Boeing brings to the task the same man- 
ufacturing philosophy that shattered all 
airplane production records in the output 


of Boeing Flying Fortresses. 


The Boeing Superfortress is being 
built largely by people who never 
worked on production lines before; drug 


clerks and ansewives; farmers and truck 
drivers, school girls and grandfathers. 


But such things don’t “just happen.” 
The efficient use of previously unskilled 
people is a by-product of good produc- 
tion planning and organizing. 

At Boeing this planning starts with 
the original conception of a new design 
and encompasses all functions of its 
production. It is a basic consideration 
which results in simplifying the manu- 
facture of a complex product and, as in 
the case of the Superfortress, permits it 
to be produced in quantity by previously 
unskilled people. 


Plans developed by Boeing now guide 
the entire over-all production program in 
dozens of other co-operating plants in- 
cluding those of Bell and Martin, which 
are also turning out completed Boeing 
B-29’s. This program was patterned 
after the co-operative plan under which 
Douglas and Lockheed have built and 
will continue to build Boeing B-17’s. 


Once the war is over, Boeing methods 
of research, design, engineering ‘and 
manufacture will be turned again to 
peacetime products. And they will in- 
sure that any product “Built by Boeing” 
is bound to be good. 


DESIGNERS OF THE FLYING ~ “75 ¢ THE NEW B-29 SUPERFORTRESS © THE STRATOLINER ¢ PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS BOE I NG 





LATEST DATA on the amazing NEW West 


THIS NEW 48-PAGE BOOK is crammed with latest information anid 

statistics about this fastest growing market of the Nation—in 

fact, four rich markets in one. ... 

With enormous industrial production, power supply unequalled, 

valuable natural resources. 

This book shows that Metropolitan Oakland Area is at the very heart ot 

this amazing NEW West... the most favored location for poaching and 
y aif, 


serving the Eleven Western States, the Orient, the World... by rail, 
by water, by truck...at low cost, in less time. ; 


Prepare now for postwar Western business. Get the facts, work up your 
specifications, select your Metropolitan Oakland Area site, be ready to let 
contracts the day the war ends. WRITE FOR THIS FREE BOOK NOW! 


METROPOLITAN OAKLAND AREA 
at i ts ve he ! 388 Chamber of Commerce Building, Oakland 12, California 4804 
ry —° The NATURAL Industrial Center of the NEW West 


ALAMEDA - ALBANY » BERKELEY - EMERYVILLE + HAYWARD « LIVERMORE + OAKLAND + PIEDMONT * PLEASANTON + SAN LEANDRO * RURAL ALAMEDA COUNTY 





HIGGINS INDUSTRIES, INCORPORATED, big name in boats, tured a city street into a factory for tank 
landing boats! Shell contributes to Higgins’ production wizardry by supplying vital Industrial Lubricants. 


SIDEWALK SHIPYARD 


THE JOB: To build a large number of still-undesigned 
wood landing boats and steel tank lighters for the U. S. 
Navy—in just two weeks, and without a factory site 
available! 


But A. J. Higgins proved it could be done. By spe- 
cial permission of the mayor he threw up a double 
assembly line right on a New Orleans street! 
“Production Miracle” and “Higgins” are synony- 
mous. Only two weeks later the complete order of our 
“ugliest but fastest” tank landing boats was delivered 
to the Navy Yard at Norfolk—astounding both high- 


ranking Navy officers and the residents of Polymnia | 


Street! From the thousands of fast and ferocious 
shallow-draft landing barges Higgins Industries has 
since turned out, American troops and motorized 

ipment have ploughed ashore on the Solomons, 
Sicily, Italy, France... 

To help speed landing-barge production at Higgins, Shell 
tubrication Engineers were called in early. Shell Indus- 
trial Lubricants and greases were recommended for use in 
the giant Higgins woodwork shop and veneer plant, main 


source of structural material for small-type tank landing 
boats, In operation all these Shell Lubricants have since 
shown superior performance. 

And in the great Higgins’ machine shop, famous Shell 
Turbo Oil is used. Every day the rust-preventive proper- 
ties of this extraordinary lubricant are helping insure peak 
production. 


In addition, Shell supplies Diesel fuel and heavy-duty 
oils for “running in” landing barges... 

As Industry goes all-out for Victory, proper lubrication 
becomes even more vital. Yesterday's solution is seldom 


good enough for today! 


Constant improvement in Shell Industrial Lubricants 
is a major responsibility of the “University of Petroleum,” 
Shell’s research laboratories. Shell Lubrication Engineers 
apply these improvements in the field. 

Make sure the machines in your 
plant get the benefit of all that’s new 
in lubrication. Call the Shell Lubri- 
cation Engineer. 


For distinguished service ... Shell’s 
. Martinez and Wood River Refineries - 


ave been awarded the Army-Navy “E”, 


Leavers tt War Prooverion RELY On 


SHELL INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 
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The strength and heat resistance of 
viscose rayon have been so greatly improved 
that vast quantities of yarn are in demand 
for tire cord. 245 Million pounds are 
needed during the next twelve months for 
military tires alone. 


Process equipment, developed by the 
Swenson engineers at Whiting, has brought 
substantial reductions in the cost of produc- 








ing viscose rayon and cellophane. Whiting 
has capable engineers experienced in every 
major industrial field...they are helping to 
Production Equipment speed the war today and prepare for better 


for Foundries, 


Motshwacking Piao, peacetime living tomorrow. Swenson 
oo an e e e ee 
Chemical Industries Evaporator Co., Division of Whiting Cor- 


. poration, 15659 Lathrop Ave., Harvey, Ill. 


Service Equipment 


for Railroads, 
Busses, and Airlines 
e 
Specially a | 
q Machinery 
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LETTERS 


“Hard” Henderson 

In your Oct, 23 issue: “Leon Henderson 
is so certain of appointment as economic ad- 
viser to General Eisenhower when German 
occupation begins that he’s quietly organiz- 
ing his staff.” 

Recently in connection with the question 
whether Germany should be given a “hard” 
or a “soft”. peace, and on being informed of 
his possible appointment, Mr. Henderson 
was reported to have: said that if a “hard” 
peace for ‘the Germans was wanted and he 





‘were appointed he would give it to them. 


It seems to me that such a statement com- 
pletely disqualifies Mr. Henderson. for that 


- position. Personally, I favor a “hard” peace 


for the Germans but the peace should be ad- 
ministered impersonally and jadicially. 
W. E. JoHnston 


Johnston Manufacturing Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


PP 


The Judgment of Lesley 

I was astonished to learn from the Oct. 
23 issue of NEWSWEEK a number of errone- 
ous things about Lesley, the teacher-training 
college of which I am president. May I ask 
you to print the following corrections: 

Our corporate name is Lesley School, not 
“College,” even though the institution is a 
four-year, BS. degree-granting college. 

Lesley . is located in Cambridge, Mass.— 
not in Boston. 

’ Lesley’s entrance requirements for B.S. 
candidates are those of most standard col- 
leges. The unfortunate implication .of the 
NEwswEExk caption is that some sort of 
superficial prettiness is not only “a” but the 
single admission regulation. It is, however, 
true that no teacher’s college will ordinarily 
accept any candidate whose appearance and 


‘ personality’ will hinder her success in either 


securing or holding a teaching post. 


TRENTWELL Mason WHITE 
President 


The Lesley School 
Cambridge, Mass. 


NEWSWEEK stands on President White's 
statement to its correspondent that Lesley 
“has always chosen its candidates not only 
for their better-than-average education prep- 
aration but in addition for their better-than- 
average personal attractiveness.” 


PP 


At Philadelphia General 


In the reference to the work by Dr. Riggs 
and myself covering a report of 42 cases of 
Wernicke’s syndrome ( NEWSWEEK, Oct. 2) 
it was stated that the Hahnemann Hospital 
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Rascals, Murderers, Spies—All In This One 
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THRILLS 


This Big 400-Page Book of 
MYSTERY STORIES 


Selected by 


Magnificent Detective Volume! 


ES, YOURS FREE—a glorious feast 

of reading for detective -story fans. 
Twenty-three of the most devilishly clever 
stories ever written by twenty-three great 
writers—SELECTED FOR:YOU BY EL- 
LERY QUEEN! 


Sit in on these breath-taking contests 
between hot criminal passion and cold 
police logic. Match wits with fiends, cut- 
throats, blackguards, rapscallions, butch- 
ers—trying to outguess relentless police 
inspectors, tough special agents, suave pri- 
vate detectives, subtle amateursleuths ! Each 
of these 23 great stories selected by Ellery 
Queen in a knock-out that will hold you 
as tense as a runner at the starting line. 


Why These Stories Are So Outstanding 


These 23 stories were especially selected by 
Ellery Queen for publication in permanent 
book form. They were all taken from issues 
of the famous Ellery Queen’s Mystery Maga- 
zine. Therefore, the book represents a 
DOUBLE sifting job—because every story 
printed in the Magazine itself was also first 
selected by Ellery Queen as an outstanding 
story. And you can imagine what this means 
when you realize that the Ellery Queen library 
of detective stories is the largest and finest 
collection in the world! 


No wonder the stories in this great book— 
“Best Stories from Ellery Quecn’s Mystery 
Magazine”—are the cream of the cream. 
Masterpieces by Dashiell Hammett, Craig 
Rice, Agatha Christie—and twenty others, 
each a master of the gentle art of making 
your brain burn with curiosity and your 
blood run cold with fear! 


MAIL COUPON NOW FOR YOUR FREE BOOK 


Y ACCEPTING this FREE copy of 
“Best Stories from Ellery Queen’s Mys- 
tery Magazine,’’ now as a Charter Member- 
ship Gift from the Club, you will not be 
obligated to take every month’s selection 
during the next 12 months. You-may 
as few as four during that time. You may 


cancel your membership whenever you wish. 
A description of the next month’s selections 
will be sent you with each month’s book, and 
you may reject in advance any volume you 
do not want. , 


You need send no money with the Reserva- 
tion Coupon. ASSURE yourself of the 
ilege now 
To get “Best Stories from 
Mystery Magazine’’ absolutely free, 
current triple selection, address the 
once to: 


DETECTIVE 


This book is brand new, just published. 
But we want to give you a copy of it FREE, 
to show you the kind of top-notch detective 
fiction you can get every month from the 
Detective Book Club. 


How This Club Brings You The 
Best Mysteries 


Each month fhis Club offers to its members 
an attractive triple volume containing THREE 
modern detective books—for the usual price of 
only ONE! And EACH of the three is a com- 
plete, full-length novel! 


Do you realize that about 300 new detective 
books are published every year? You can’t read 
them all. It’s hard to find the best. But if a 
mystery is by an author like Agatha Christie, 
Erle Stanley Gardner, Dorothy B. Hughes, 
liam Irish, Frances Crane, or Anthony Abbot, 
it’s sure to be good! All of these and many 
other famous writers have had their books se- 
lected by the Detective Book Club—and many of 
them are members of the Club themselves! 


The selections of the Club are ALL books that 
sell everywhere for $2.00 each. Yet, as a mem- 
ber of the Club, you get three of them (a $6.00 
value) for only $1.89! You do not have to take 
a volume a month—you may accept as few as 
four during the whole year and still save two- 
thirds the usual price on those you purchase. 


You Enjoy These Four Advantages 


(1) Every month you are offered the cream 
of the finest modern detective books—by the 
best authors, (2) You save two-thirds the 
usual cost. (3) Your books are delivered right 
to your door. Each book is fresh, clean, un- 
opened. It will be right at your elbow when- 
ever you are in the mood, to read as lei- : 


Wil- . 


F KILLS... 


AN ALL-STAR 
COLLECTION 


233 


GREAT MODERN 


DETECTIVE STORIES 
A careful sifting of the best 
stories appearing in Ellery 
Queen’s Mystery Magazine 
during the last two years. In- 





» T. S. Stribling 

id Break, Craig Rice 

« Moran, Shadow 

Percival Wilde 

Dime a Dance, Cornell Woolrich 
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Blue Murder, Wilbur Daniel Steele 

Detector, 
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Lillian de la Torre 
| C9, Anthony Boucher 
Killer, Cyril Plunkett 
About the Perfect Crime of Mr. 
eet 4 Anthony Abbot 


Suapect inknown, 
ourtney Ryley" Cooper 


ENGLISH DETECTIVE STORIES 
The Third Floor Fiat, 
atha Christie 
The Ministering Angel, 
E, C. Bentley 
The Mallet, James Hilton 
G ‘i lend, Michael Arlen 


The Rubber Trumpet, Roy Vickers 
The Turn of the Tide, C.S. Forester 
Margery Allingham . 
FRENCH DETECTIVE STORIES 
The Case of Arnold Schuttringer, 
ery Simenon 
with the ° 
Maurice Leblanc 
ANGLO-AMERICAN STORY 
Prov i 





a! 
John Dickson Carr 





surely as you please. (4) You will receive 
volumes so well printed, so attractively 
bound. that month by month they will 
grow into a handsome library of master- 
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pieces of modern detective fiction. 
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! 
DETECTIVE BOOK CLUB VZ 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Please enroll me as a.member and send me FREE ‘‘Best Stories 
from Ellery Queen’s Mystery Magazine.’’ Also send me the current 
triple volume, containing three complete detective books. 

This does not obligate me to take every monthly triple volume 
during the next 12 months, I may take as few as four during 
this period if I so wish. 

It is also understood that I will receive an advance description 
of all forthcoming selections and that I may reject in advance any 
volume that I do not wish to own, I need send no money now, 
but for each volume I accept I will send you only $1.89, plus a few 
cents postage, as complete payment, within one week sfter I 

















receive my book, 
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OUR ANSWER 
TO SEVERE 
SKIN-DRYING 
CONDITIONS! 


WILL HOT DEFAT THE SHIN 


For those who have naturally dry skin and for those who must in the 
course of their work dip their hands in solvents, degreasing com- 
pounds and similar materials, West offers this new special type of 
hand cleaner. Due to the nature of the product, it has an almost 
neutral pH. Sulpho Hand Cleaner is manufactured from the highest 
quality sulfonated castor and vegetable oils but its cost compares 
favorably with other products of lesser efficiency. 


Especially recommended fe 
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doctors found a poor. diet had. brought on 
the disease. This work was done in the 
Philadelphia General Hospital. 
Dr. Russe. S. Bors 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


He Did 

That. photo (NEwsweex, Oct. 23) of 
Coach Bill Alexander of Georgia Tech in an 
attack of the horrors over the prospect of 





janneleh Gos Atlanta Journal 
Coach Alexander of Georgia Tech before 
and after the Navy game 


meeting Navy evidently was a demonstra- 
tion of professional gloom. I wonder if he 
showed some professional joy when Georgia 
later beat Navy 17-15. 
R. W. Haen 
Savannah, Ga. 
PAPI 
Cassino vs. Aachen 
So, according to General Fuller ( News- 
WEEK, Oct. 30), if our propaganda hadn't 
been “idiotic” Aachen would have been 
taken easily. What propaganda did we use 
before the Cassino attack to bolster up the 
Germans? ; 
EpMuND KERPER 
Big Cove Tannery, Pa. 


Panamanian Pretender 


I am a democrat and a supporter of Dr. 
Amulfo Arias’s claim that he is the consti- 
tutional and legal President of the Republic 
of Panama. The article which appears in the 
Sept. 25 issue, entitled “Pro-Axis Conspiracy 
Symptom of Potential Danger. to U.S.,” 
states: “But they [Arias and his supporters] 
hope to make that republic a symbol of en- 
slaved America.” This is far from the truth. 
We have no authority to say nor any cause 
to fear that the Republic of Panama ‘is “en- 
slaved” or is in danger of being so. Further- 
more, we are proud to acclaim our friend- 
ship with the United States. 

Regarding the statement: “Arnulfo Arias, 
former President of Panama, was known for 
his marked Axis sympathies and his strong 
dislike of the United States,” I declare that 
this is not true. Dr. Arias committed no act 
between Oct. 1, 1940, and Oct. 8-9, 1941, 
while acting as President, which might be 
construed as showing sympathy for the Axis 


_powers or dislike for the United States. 


Enrique Linares Jr. 
David, Panama 


The writer of this letter is Dr. Arias’ 
brother-in-law and was Finance Minister in 
his Cabinet. Reports from NEWSWEEK corte- 
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TOMORROW YOU'LL oc \ | ” ON THESE AIRLINES 


All American Aviation United Air Lines Cia. Nacional Cubana de 
American Airlines Western Air Lines 3 eee 

ud a Cruzeiro do Sul (Brazil 
Branift ” A. B. Aerotransport (Sweden): . ) 
Chicago & Southern Air Lines pape tand) _ Indian National Airways 
Colonial Airlines nicnoecout K. L. M. (Royal Dutch 
Continental Air Li Ameer Braniff, S. A. Airlines) 

Gitexien) K.N.L.L.M. (Dutch East 

Aerovias de Guatemala; S. A. Indies) 
L. A. P. E. (Spain) 


Delta Air Corporation 
Eastern Air Lines : 
Hawaiian Airlines American Airlines of Mexico 
Inland Air Lines igtcilinn Dittonettathes. > ee Bos . 
Mid-Continent Airlines Avianca (Colombia) a 
meetin Aislines BOAC (British Overseas PLUNA (Uruguay) | 
Northwest Airlines Airways) 

Pan American Airways 
Pennsylvania-Central Airlines 


Transcontinental & 


Western Air Cia. Mexicana de Aviacién UMCA (Central America) 
a, ne E 


SABENA (Belgian Congo) 
Swissair (Switzerland) 
China National Airways TACA (Central America) 


Canadian Pacific Airlines 


























Verv ln PORTANT Fiops 


Today VIP carried by the above Douglas-equipped 
airlines are Army and Navy leaders on war missions, 
industrial executives who are turning out the tools 
of Victory, and the wountled who are returned to 
safety and medical care. But, when the war is won, 
you will be VIP on these world-wide airlines. 


Whether you travel for business or pleasure, you 
y cause | will fly in comfort, convenience and safety beyond 
+ PPro , ~Ag) anything yet dreamed. ..and your travel will be 
measured by time not distance. To help make this 

possible tomorrow, buy War Bonds today. 
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FROM AN ORIGINAL DRAWING AND SKETCHES AT JEL PILOT PLANT RESEARCH LABORATO! 


RESEARCH 
TESTS STEELS 


FOR PEACE IN THE 
CRUCIBLE OF WAR. 


In the train of vast tonnages and 
varieties of steel being produced 
in America for war, new and better 
steels for peace-time usewill follow. 
Because of the knowledge and : 
experience gained through steel 
research and metallurgical devel- 
opment during the peaceful years, 
the steel industry was ready for war. 
It was prepared to produce quality 
steels quickly in overwhelming 
tonnages to help win the battle of 
supply and arm our forces with 
superior weapons and equipment. 
The accelerated testing of steel 
in the crucible of war has enabled 
metallurgy and research to develop 
many tougher, better, more versa- 
tile steels that will open new ave- 
nues forenterpriseandemployment 


when peace comes, 


JONES & LAUGHLIN 
STEEL CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


CONTROLLED QUALITY STEEL FOR WAR 


; COPYRIGHT 1944--JONES @ LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 





METALLURGY IN ACTION 


How far will steel stretch and what “pull” 
can it take before it breaks in two, are facts 
important to quality control, quickly deter- 
minable by the tensile testing machine shown 
in illustration. Many other sensitive and in- 
tricate machines are employed today by the 
great force of trained steel research engineers 
and metallurgists in their work in labora- 
tories and steel plants, 


Better mortar due to metallurgist. The army 
had difficulties with field mortars, base 
couldn’t stand the gaff, wore out before 
barrel. Young J&L metallurgist suggested 
trying special J&L-made armor plate. for 
base. Ordnance worked it out. New base 
proved superior, even permitted greater pow- 
der charge, which lengthened mortar’s range. 


Miniature steel works, with small steel fur- 
naces and rolling mills, is invaluable adjunct 
to department of research and metallurgy at 
J&L. In this pilot plant, first of its kind in 
steel industry, many important developments 
in steels were worked out before the war. 
Since the start of the war, a namber of ad- 
vancements in steel products were perfected 
here, put in production in J&L and other 
steel plants, contributed greatly to the arming 
and protecting of our fighting men. 


Steel armor rolled: on J&L strip mills, for 
tanks, guns, planes, after Army Ordnance 
proved it under fire, was developed (1942) 
in J&L pilot plant, from a peace-time for- 
mula of metallurgical research. The basic 
formula was one that J&L metallurgy had 
successfully worked out for oil country steel 
obliged to take severest punishment. 


Metallography, or microscopic examination 
of steel, was developed by Sir Henry Clifton 
Sorby in 1849, is routine practice today. 


Ginger snap micro-photo was submitted in 
jest to late Prof. Albert Sauveur (1863-1939) 
dean of American metallurgists, because 
structure of cookie resembled Sauveur’s ex- 
perimental photos of mild steel under micro- 
scope. Despite joshing, Sauveur persisted in 
development of science of metallography, 
now universally in use in steel research, and 
was awarded Bessemer medal of 1924. He 
held chair of metallurgy at Harvard. 


De Re Metallica, first scientific treatise on 
mineralogy and metallurgy, 20 years in prep- 
aration, profusely illustrated with woodcuts, 
was written in Latin and published in early 
16th century by Georgius Agricola, pen name 
for Georg Bauer, a Saxon. The work, trans- 
lated into other languages, was text book for 
several centuries. Recent English translation 
(1912) was made by Herbert Clark Hoover 
and wife, the late Lou Henry Hoover. 


“To arouse intelligent minds to action” was 


stated purpose of another pioneer scientific 
author, Vannoccio Biringuccio, His Piro- 
technia, published 1540, treated of miner- 
alogy and metallurgy and sold 30,000 copies, 
a medieval best seller, 








N THIS WAR the railroads have 

done twice as big a trans- 

portation job as in the first 
World War. 


But they are doing another job 
which may not be so well 
known, as is shown by these 
contrasting facts: 


In the last war, the operation 
of the railroads took money 
out of the United States 
Treasury. 


In this one, the railroads are 
putting money into the 
Treasury. 

In the last war, when the 
Government took over the rail- 
roads, even though freight rates 
and passenger fares were raised, 
Congress had to appropriate 
more than $1,600,000,000 to 
meet deficits. 





In this war, the railroads have 
been managed by their owners. 
A far bigger and better trans- 
portation job has been done. 
And, since Pearl Harbor, the 
railroads have turned into the 
United States Treasury the tre- 
mendous sum of $3,250,000,000 
in taxes—and today are paying 
federal taxes at the rate of nearly 
$4,250,000 every 24 hours. 
And, on top of all this, the rail- 
roads in the same months since 
Pearl Harbor have paid for the 

support of state, county and 
city governments another 
$750,000,000 and are today pay- 
ing state and local taxes at the 
rate of $800,000 per day. 


That’s five million dollars a day 
paid in taxes— ten times as 
much as the owners receive in 





AMERICAN RAILROADS 


ALL UNITED 


FOR VICTORY 





spondents indicate beyond a doubt that, as 
the article stated, some of the forces behind 
Arias’s come-back campaign are using him 
to promote the idea of “enslaved Latin 
America.” Mr. Linares’s statement of Arias’s 
attitude during his Presidency differs from 


the record. 





“No Politics in the Pulpit” 

Reading “CIO in the Pulpit” ( Newsweex, 
Oct. 30) brought to mind Thomas Jefferson’s 
“No Politics in the Pulpit” letter to Wen- 
dover, March 13, 1815. I quote his first 
paragraph: 

“On one question only I differ from him, 
and it is that which constitutes the subject of 
his first discourse, the right of discussing 
public affairs in the pulpit. I add the last 


' words, because I admit the right in general 


conversation and in writing; in which form 
it has been exercised in the valuable book 
you have now favored me with.” 

The book Jefferson referred to was the 
one by the Rev. Alexander McLeod, en- 
titled “Scriptural View of the Character, 
Causes, and Ends of the Present War 
(1815).” In it McLeod defended James Madi- 
son’s war policy. 

InvinG BRONSTEIN 

Chicago, I. 
Alone At Last 

Yes, Japs Do Surrender ( NEwswEeEk, Oct. 
30). On his return from the Pacific war zone, 
Elmer Davis, Director of the OWI, told this 
story: After a tough battle on one of the is- 
lands a Japanese soldier‘did finally surrender. 
When questioned why he had disobeyed the 
code of the Samurai, the prisoner replied: 
“I have not disobeyed. Our orders were to 
fight to the last man, and I am the last man.” 


GusTAvVE MATHIEU 
New York City 


Wisconsin in the Pacific 

Written merely for the interest of his ex- 
associates, the following letter from a former 
member of NEwsweeEx’s staff now serving 
with the Army in the Pacific is printed be- 
cause of its exceptionally vivid descriptions. 


Saipan is green and grassy, and not at all 
unlike Pennsylvania or Wisconsin farmland. 
Tinian, so close that it seems almost like an 
extension of this island, looks like the Ken- 
tucky hills across the Ohio River. Little 
shacks with galvanized iron sides and roofs 
poke out from under banana trees. Neat lines 


of Japanese willow trees border the fields of 


cane and gourds. 

Goats wander around in herds. Some of 
them even get out among the planes, where 
they nonchalantly lie down under the shade 
of a wing. A white rabbit, his forepaw bro- 
ken by a bullet during the fighting, limps 
around our area nibbling fastidiously on the 
green shoots around the bottom of the wil 
lows. 

What buildings are left look quite Orien- 
tal: low and squat with bamboo roofs and 
balsa-wood beams covered with Japanese 
characters. Small Japanese gardens are 
planted around each of them, and yellow 
butterflies hang over the flowers. 

Most of the carriable Jap souvenirs are 
gone, and prizes like the Jap walkie-talkie, 


which one of my tentmates has, are no longef 








“Yep, three years-three dollars !" 


“It’s 112 here in the desert — and 
Pve driven up North at 40 below 
zero. Crossed the continent four 
times, too, in this Plymouth. I 
\follow heavy construction jobs 
‘all over the map. In the mountain 
mining country I’ve traveled on 
roads so rough the rocks dented 
the exhaust pipe and the gas tank. 
But the car keeps right on going. 


“In three. years of continuous 
driving, I’ve had one $3 repair 
bill. That’s why I call it my ‘dollar- 
a-year car.’ Buying it in °41 was 
the luckiest strike I ever made!”* 
*Based on.an actual letter in the Plymouth files 


a 


— a Plymouth true story of 
economy and reliability. Be- 
fore this loyal Plymouth owner 
bought his car, Plymouth engineers 
and test drivers had driven much 
the same rough ground—and more. 
They met and overcame the special 
problems of desert, ice, mountains, 
mud, city traffic . . . right on these 
spots. They used the whole United 
States as proving ground for all- 
around performance. With Plym- 
outh in war production now, three 
million Plymouths are supplying 
reliable low-cost transportation. 
Plymouth dealer service helps keep 
them at their best. 


Plymouth Division of Chrysier Corporation 


@ (WV TRUST FOR TOMORROW 


You'll enjoy Major Bowes Thursdays, CBS, 9 P.M., E.W.T. 














This picture illustrates a story that 
couldn’t be told very many years ago 
--.a story that—but let’s start at the 
beginning. 

You’re on a train, S.P.’s Stream- 
lined Daylight, let’s say. (That’s its 
engine bey see passing above.) Four 
and a half hours ago you left San 
Francisco for Los Angeles. 

Your train is climbing up to the 
crest of the Santa Lucias — up the 
winding steel t raging is the Santa 
Margarita grade, 

But wait... look—there ahead. 
Another train is coming down. A long 
freight train. 


And then it happens. The thing that 


makes the picture above so unusual. 
Neither train stops. You’re on single 
track, but neither train stops. Like the 
picture shows, the two trains pass. 

The answer? The answer is one of 
the most important developments in 
railroading. It’s a $17,000-a-mile 
“gy ” called C.T.C.—Centralized 
Traffic Control. 


Miles from the meeting point of the 
Daylight and the freight, a dispatcher 


sits before a C.T.C. board. Colored 
lights show him the progress of both 
trains. At the right moment he moves 
levers connected electrically with track 
signals and switches. In response, the 
freight glides onto a passing track, 
proceeds at reduced s e Day- 
light “highballs” past. Then the 
freight ke back onta_the main line. 

Running time is saved, for once a 
heavy freight is stopped it takes a 
while to regain full speed. And C.T.C. 
eliminates delays for delivery of train 
orders, and for hand-opening and clos- 
ing-of switches by the train crews. 

The great sweep of West and South 
where S.P. lines run for over 15,000 
miles, is a land of vast distances and 
tough mountain grades. 

Here single track has been adequate 
in many cases to handle normal traffic. 
But with the abnormal war load, some 
of this line required greater capacity. 
At a time when new rail is hard to get, 

we are pressed for manpower, 
C-T.C. is a bottleneck buster which 
helps us make the existing trackage 
maximum traffic. 

Today, besides the installation over 
Santa Margarita grade, we have C.T.C. 
at many important points in Califor- 
nia and along our land and Sun- 
set Routes. 


What does all] this add up to?. 


BUY WAR BONDS 


Know why this picture is unusual ? 


Just this. S. P.’s transcontinental 
routes bring troops and an immense 
volume of war material from Chicago 
and New Orleans and through the Pa- 
cific Northwest to Pacific Coast ports for 

war with Japan. Where C. T. C. is 
installed on these routes, the train hand- 


ling ity of single track sections is 
expanded 50 to 75 per cent. 

The Victory trains must keep roll- 
ing. C.T.C. is just another way S.P. is 


making sure they do keep rolling— 
faster and faster and still faster. 














The friendly 
Southern Pacific 


Heapovuantens: San Francisco 
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The Air Conditioning 
was for the blueprints... 
va 


But their 
efficiency increased 


51.4% 


tal 

fuse 

1g 

Pa- 

for 

. is 

nd Pe ee ie : 

sis war plant drafting room was air conditioned _after their drafting room was air conditioned! 

Il — strictly in order to protect valuable blue- The moral is clear. Remember to investigate 

ris prints and drawings. (It is well known that €x- air conditioning as a means of increasing human 

- tremes of temperature and humidity can have efficiency in your business after the war. 
suepeiainng ane waplehente — oa: paper) Better yet, write now and we'll see that you 

/ Now, nobody even considered the draftsmen get complete information at the earliest possi- 

3 who worked there when this air conditioning pe moment. General Electric Company, Air Con- 


job was approved. In fact, equipment for ditioning and Commercial Refrigeration Divisions, 
“comfort” air conditioning is not now avail- —secsion 4411, Bloomfield, N. J. 


able, and won’t be for the duration. Yet the 
efficiency of the draftsmen increased 51.4% 3X BUY...and hold...WAR BONDS << 





thir Conditioning by 
GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


Hear the General Electric Radio Programs: The “G-E ALL-GIRL ORCHESTRA,” Sundays, 10P.M., EWT,NBC...“THE WORLD TODAY” News, Every Weekday, 6:45P.M.,.EWT, CBS 











$995 45 $20 


En better stores across the country. 


THE ONLY WAY to show you the advantages 
of Nettletons...is get you to try on a pair. 
From then on it’s up to you—and the Netile- 
tons. We’re sure the shoes themselves will sell 
you on their extreme comfort. We know they’ll 
sell you on their good looks. And if you'll give 
them a chance they'll set a record for wear. 
So we invite you to put yourself in our shoes. 


Victtliten Shoes 


A. E. NETTLETON Co., Syracuse 2, N. Y. 
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available. Our mess sergeant has corralled 
three Jap chickens, although how he expecty 
three chickens to take care of this powdered. 
egg-and-spam-starved bunch of men, I don’ 
kno 


know. : 
The other night at. the movies bullets 


started whizzing over our heads in the mid. 


dle of the Donald Duck. The show stopped 
everyone headed in the direction of the 
shots. It was all over in ten minutes. Two 
Japs had been sneaking out at night and 
stealing beer and food from an officer's tent, 
This night some men lay in wait for them, 

One Jap had a grenade, but the pin brok 
off as he tried to pull it. : 
The most striking thing in this, the rainy, 
season, is the thick, gluey’ mud which suck 
at your shoes. Navigating a jeep to our place 
over the muddy rut that we laughingly call a 
road requires the utmost skill and persever- ’ 
ance and is accomplished at a speed of ap- 
proximately 1 mile an hour. : 
_Lr.S. F. Pocue 3 


c/o Postmaster 
San Francisco, Calif, 


@ In Newsweek, July 3l: “At Saipan th 
Allied policy of bombing rainwater reser 
voirs, the only potable supply, caused mo 
than 3,000 Japs to die of thirst.” 
We, three Marine officers who were on 
Saipan throughout the campaign, saw n0) 
evidence which would substantiate this state. 
ment. How on an island on which it rains 
every day and night can people die of thirst? 
R., J. Invine, 2np Lt. U.S.M.C.R. 
J. H. Hien, Ist Lr. U.S.M.C.R. 
R. J. Watxace, Ist Lt. U.S.M.C.R. 
F.P.O., San Francisco, Calif. 


They can’t and didn’t. 
Jeep Drive by Strube 
In NEwsweEEK, July 24 in the cartoon of 


General Montgomery and Field Marshal 
Rommel meeting on the battlefield: Mont- J 











drive. 
So.prers’ NaMeEs WrrHHELD 


c/o Postmaster 
New York, N. Y. 
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| Wil hha — COLUMBIAS GREGOR THE GREAT, || 
r H 
| FIRST CELLIST OF OUR DAY 3 ¥ 
@ First ’Cellist of the Moscow Imperial Opera at 15 . . . Piatigorsky’s magic bow, fashioned by —_ .ngois Tourte, most famous of bow makers. 
consummate artistry, superb tone, unrivaled virtuosity and unfailing Like so many other great artists, Piatigorsky records exclusively for 
musicianship have made the maculine tones of the ’cello as exciting | Columbia. Hear him in Shostakovitch’s Sonata for ’Cello and Piano, 
as the coloratura fireworks of the violin. Opus 40; in Saint-Saéns’ Concerto No. 1 in A Minor for ’Cello and 
Trustee of the Koussevitzky Music Foundation, head of the ’Cello Orchestra, Opus 33 (with Stock and the Chicago Symphony Orch. ); 


Department of the Curtis Institute of Music and of the Chamber in Richard Strauss’s Don Quixote, Opus 35 (with Reiner and the 


Music Department of the Berkshire Music Center, he has appeared Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra); in Piatigorsky’s Encore Album. 


as soloist in more than 125 concerts with major Columbia Records bring you the true Piati- 
American symphony orchestras. 


. gorsky. Pressed in layers, with surfaces of high- | 
Thousands have thrilled to the sonorous au- co LU M B iA 


ly sensitized material, their exclusive Sensitone- 
thority of his “Sleeping Princess,” the $30,000 YPYtwiteww ore Surface achieves richer tone, amazing freedom 
‘cello made by the mighty Montagnana in 


from needle noise. On Columbia Masterworks | 
1739... have thrilled to the touch of his RECORDS Great Music is More Faithfully Yours! (| 


Trade Marks ** Columbia,’’ ‘‘ Masterworks’’ and @® Reg. U. S. Po:. Off Prices shown are exclusive of taxes Columbia Recording Corporation @P) A Subsidiary of Columbia Broadcasting System, Ino. 
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Bruno Walter cond. the Phil.-Sym. Frederick Stock and Chi. Sym. Orch.: Herbert Janssen (Baritone): Excerpts, 
Orch. of N. ¥.: Brahms’ Song of Des- Tchaikovsky’s Nutcracker Suite. A fine Act 3, Wagner’s Tristan und Isolde 
tiny (Schicksalslied), with Westminster example of the late Dr. Stock’s artistry. (with Lauritz Melchior, Tenor). Set 
Choir, Set x-mx-223 2 . . «$2.50 Set M-MM-395 « « «© «© «© + $350 M-MM-550 


Rudolf Serkin (Piano) with Walter 4 


ra 


and the Phil.-Sym. Orch. of N. Y.: |)§ 
Beethoven’s Concerto No. 5 in E Flat ft, 
ses ee 6 See (“Emperor”). Set M-MM-500 . . $5.50 Wf 
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"But who are you going 
to shoot tirst 7 “asked Elsie 


wf 
O NE SIDE, WOMAN,” bellowed Elmer, 
the bull. “This is man’s work! I'll blast the 
Black Market off the face of the earth.” 


“It’s a problem you can’t solve with a 
shotgun,” objected Elsie, the Borden Cow. 
“You see, a big Black Market is hundreds 
of little things. It’s every housewife who 
doesn't take the trouble to check the ceiling 
price of everything she buys. It’s all the 
people who count it a bargain when the 
butcher gives them a 12-point cut of meat 
for 8 points. It’s the butcher who doesn’t 
play by the rules.” 

“In that case,” decided Elmer, “I'll need 
more ammunition.” 


“Facts are the ammunition you need,” 











smiled Elsie. “People need to know the facts 
about our food supply—which foods are 
rationed and the ration points, They need 
to know which foods are unrationed, like 
my Borden’s Homogenized Milk, the milk 
with cream and Vitamin D in every sip.” 


“T still think it would be a lot easier to 


shoot them,” grumbled Elmer. 
“Nonsense,” chuckled Elsie. “It’s lots bet- 


er" BABIES <a, Eva 








ter to try to make people realize that ra- 
tioning is simply a way to see that everyone 
gets a fair share of what food there is. Now, 
if you buy Borden’s Evaporated Milk with- 
out giving up ration points, some baby may 
have to go without. That would be a pity, 
for loads of doctors approve this digestible 
milk for feeding babies.” 

“Here we go again,” sighed Elmer. “How 
did we get to talking about Borden?” 


CHEESES A 
NUTRITION 









know,” replied Elsie. “For example, take 
Borden’s Fine Cheeses. They are rationed 
because cheese is needed for the concen- 
trated rations men eat on the front lines. 
So naturally, cheese is scarce at home.” 

“Well, there’s certainly no scarcity of con- 
versation,” grunted Elmer. “I don’t see 
where anyone can get the energy to talk as 
much as you do.” 


“Goodness,” laughed Elsie, “‘scads of folks 


seem to find plenty of energy in delicious 
Borden’s Hemo. It’s the new way to drink 
your vitamins and like ’em. And it’s just 
about the slickest-tasting, chocolaty food 
drink that ever trickled down your throat.” 
“I believe I’ve heard you mention that 
before,” murmured Elmer drily. “Let’s get 
back to the Black Market. Did I understand 
you to say that everything will be fine if 
people will just obey the rationing rules 
and pay no more than ceiling prices?” 
“That will help,” answered Elsie, “but 
we must remember that some unrationed 





foods are also scarce at times. There are 
Borden’s Ice Cream and Milk Sherbets. 
They’re both tasty treats and nutritious 
dairy foods. But if you take more than your 
share, there won’t be enough to go around.” 


“It all sounds easy enough,” muttered 
Elmer, and he seemed a little disappointed 
as he laid his shotgun down. 


“It isn’t so easy as it sounds,” warned 
Elsie. “It means thinking of the other fellow 
every time you shop. It means that every 
American must Conserve, Share, and Play 
Square With Food!” 
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“I’m just trying to explain the reasons 
for rationing by talking about something I 
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*At the Fighting Fronts 

¢Missing in Acti 


For Your Information... 


hen confronted with 
a problem of news 
presentation, we ask only 


pens to be our Book Editor. 


by Karl Schriftgiesser. The author ha 


one question—what solu- 
tion aids most in supply- 
ing you with a concise, 
balanced ee raged 
p NEWSWEEK ows thi 
Schriftgiesser concept even when it 

means disregarding some 
of the accepted rules. Such was the case 
in connection with the recent publication 
of “The Gentleman from Massachusetts,” 








When we received an advance 
copy of the book from the publisher, Lit- 
tle Brown & Co., we faced a dilemma. 
Since a critic does not pass judgment on 
his own work, the usual wa sera would 
have been to let the book go unmentioned. 
But it required only a quick reading to 
indicate that this biography of the late 
Sen. Henry Cabot Lodge was an impor- 
tant book, with an almost uncanny time- 


21 


liness in view of current international 
problems. 


Whether written by the Book 
Editor or not, according to our standards 
the book had to be reviewed—but by 
someone outside the Book Department. 
Assistant Managing Editor. Fred Vander- 
schmidt took over and turned out an able 
review which headed Books the week 
“The Gentleman” was published. 


One irate reader jumped to the 
conclusion that the author had written his 
own review. Another, with more faith in 


NEWSWEEK, sent us a check for a copy of 
the book. 





But if we needed any substantia- 
tion for our judgment of the book as im- 
portant, we xeceived it during the ensuing 
week from The New York Times and The 
Herald Tribune, The Boston Globe, The 
Christian Science Monitor, The Saturday 
Review of Literature and the great ma- 
jority of*literary critics throughout the 
country. 


Ou procedure, while unusual, 
had been strictly in keeping with NEws- 
WEEK policy. Under Karl Schriftgiesser’s 
direction our Book Department does not 
function simply to bring you entertaining 
book reviews or to summarize best sellers 
and save you the trouble of reading them. 
Its objective is to keep you informed of 
all important new books—and to bring 
you the significant news within its field. 


Schriftgiesser’s background, both 
in literature and journalism, has equipped 
him excellently for this task. He has con- 
tributed articles to many national maga- 
zines and is an outstanding biographer, 
having already received critical acclaim 
for his three earlier books. In more than 
twenty years in the newspaper world he 
has been everything from copy boy to city 
editor. He was acting drama editor for 
The New York Times, editorial writer for 
The Washington Post, and book critic for 
The Boston Transcript. Currently he has 
started work on a new book—but his prin- 
cipal task remains that of editing one im- 
portant segment of the concise, balanced 
news picture you receive in NEWSWEEK. 
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Increasing Draw:Bar Pull... 
Pushing Bicycle Traffic 


A war-worx1ne locomotive . . . hauling 
heavier loads at faster speeds... be- 
_ grudging every minute required for re- 
pairs . . . needs bolts and nuts so strong 
they defy the shocks and strains of pulls 
and bumps and clickety-click vibration. 

A bicycle . . . riding a busy assembly 
line . . . needs fasteners with threads so 
true they speed the get-away and ease the 
drive home. 

Whether strength or accuracy is the 
chief requirement of your product's fasten- 
ers, you get both when you use RB&W 


EMPIRE products. For, the same manu- 

facturing steps that make them strong 

build accuracy into their dimensions. 
For 99 years, constantly improved 


. strength, accuracy and finish of RB&W 


products have resulted from continuous 
research and progress. Starting with 
RB&W's development of the first auto- 
matic cold-header, this progress has been 
sustained by great investments in the most 
modern manufacturing equipment and 
latest methods for quality control from 
raw material to finished fasteners. 


For proof of this maximum combination 
of strength, accuracy and finish you need 
only look at the famous names in farm im- 
plements, automobiles, railroads, aircraft, 
power and transmission equipment, con- 
struction and general industry that have 
standardized on RB&W fasteriers. 


Russell, Burdsail & Ward Bolt and Nut Company. 
Factorées at: Port Chester, N. Y., Coraopolis, Pa., Rock 
Falls, tt. Sales offices at: Philadelphia, Detroit, Chicago, 
Chattanooga, Los Angeles, Portiand, Seattle. 
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What's Behind Today's 
News and What’s to Be Expected 
in Tomorrow's 





Capital Straws 


Ir the War and Navy Departments 
insist on keeping the reports of the Pearl 
Harbor inquiry boards secret, look for an 
open Congressional fight to prevent ex- 
tension of the statute of limitations which 
expires on Dec. 7 . . . As soon as Congress 
reconvenes, the expected drive will get 
under way to.defeat:any move for grant. 
ing representatives ‘on a world counci 
the power to commit the U.S. to the 
use of arms without specific Congression- 
al authorization in each case . . . Senator 
Ball, who swung his election support to 
F. D. R., is. planning to fight efforts by 
his Senate colleagues to read him out of 
the GOP when few committees are 
made up next January . . . The chief 


. reason why tank production is being 


stepped up is that battle experience has 
roved the ratio of two tanks in reserve 
or every one at the front is insufficient 
and a 8-to-1 ratio must now be main- 
tained. 


UNRRA Plans gor 


The UNRRA’s European offices will 
be moved from London to Paris in early 
spring, and arrangements for the transfer 
will be made by Director General Herbert 
H.. Lehman during his forthcoming Euro- 
pean visit. From Paris, the UNRRA’s 
European headquarters will follow the 
liberation armies eastward. Vienna has 
been considered as the next stopping 
place but, because of probable opposition 
against setting up headquarters in ex- 
enemy territory, either Prague or War- 
saw is likely to be selected. Incidentally, 


the French Provisional Government, ~ 


which has always maintained it could 
handle relief and rehabilitation problems 
alone, now finds itself short of qualified 
personnel and is urgently requesting 
UNRRA aid in dealing with the repatria- 
tion of refugees and other displaced per- 
sons in France. 


/ 


Postwar Cars 


When Ford introduces its much-ru- 
mored low-priced automobile, it probably 
will bear a double name, possibly some- 
thing similar to “Ford Lancer” . . . Auto- 
mobile men now figure the new car, 
when brought out, will sell from 20 to 
25% below the lowest-priced prewar Ford 


: Somervell’s Vindication... 
Lt. Gen. Brehon Somervell; chief-of the * 


ame 4 : 


then on the market . . . General Motors 
and -Chrysler are expected to weigh the 
new Ford’s acceptance before launching 
competing models; it is understood 
they've had cheaper cars on their de- 
signing boards for years and need only 
proof of a ready market to bring them out 
... Early postwar cars will be more than 
“face-lifted” 1942 models; they'll include 
improved bearings, stronger chassis of 
new alloy materials, and advanced auto- 
matic transmissions developed for the 
military—all within limits of WPB regu- 
lations. 





Army Service Forces, feels his aggressive 
stand against reconversion two months 
ago has been vindicated by the prolonged 
war in Europe. He recently told his staff 
that if he had gone along with some 
of the reconversion plans which were pro- 
posed in September, the U.S. Army in 
Europe wouldn’t now be getting the sup- 
plies it needs. He warned against a future 
letup until Nazi resistance is broken. 


Credit for Sea Fighters 


The U.S. Navy’s new policy of giving 
the names of ships participating in im- 
portant engagements, begun with the 
Philippines action, came after Secretary 
Forrestal told Admiral Nimitz that the 
Navy wasn’t getting its full share of pub- 
licity in the Pacific. As a result; all ships 


‘which make news may be named along 


with their personnel, except’ submarines. 
Undersea men, who have performed some 
incredible deeds “out in the boondocks,” 
feel that they have been neglected. Rec- 
ognizing this, the Navy Department is 
studying a plan to lift the ban, at least 
partially, on some of their operations. 


Surplus Complications 


The, Administration definitely plans to 
ask Congress to simplify the recent law 
under which sales of surplus war goods 
must be made. It is contended that the 
law has discouraged everyone who has 
tried to work under it. The President de- 
nounced it as almost unworkable; Will 
Clayton, who is in charge of surplus- 
property disposal, has resigned effective 
when the Surplus Property Board is 
named, and now Ernest L. Olrich, top 
man on disposal of consumer goods, is 
ready to call it quits. Moreover, half a 
dozen: top businessmen. whom. Olrich 
brought into the government plan to re- 
sign. Treasury officials agree with Ol- 
rich that under the law it will take an 


average of a year before consumer goods 
can be declared surplus and put up for 
sale to the public. The goods must first 
be offered to war veterans, states, and 
municipal governments. Small businesses 
also get a crack at them before the_gen- 
eral public has a chance to buy. Officials 
say this will require a vast organization— 
nearly 10,000 additional employes in the 
Treasury alone. 


Mustang’s Super-Speed 


A sensational new supercharger for 
P-51 Mustangs. is now being tested but 
_has not yet had final trials because it is 


“par cleared of ‘all bugs: Top speed of ‘the «| 
“Mids t ‘at: 


tang has been put ‘at'425 miles per 
hour, although this is not saying the 
figure is accurate. It’s merely a figure 
that may be published. The supercharg- 
er will boost this speed considerably— 
how much cannot yet be said. Final 
tests may be made soon at Wright Field. 
It is reported the Mustang can travel 


faster than 500 miles per hour, ‘but how - 


long this speed can be maintained is a 
question. Still to be determined is wheth- 
er the supercharger will enable the plane 
to maintain even greater speed for long 
distances. 


National Notes 


Eugene Casey, executive assistant to 
President Roosevelt, has been commis- 
sioned a full lieutenant in the Navy and 
will report for active duty this month 
. . . Steve Early, the President’s press 
secretary, is debating a lucrative offer 
in private industry . . . U.S. prisoners 
of war who have been held in Germany 
by the Nazis for more than 60 days be- 
fore the day they are freed by victorious 
Allied armies will get top priority to re- 
turn home ahead of all others, except 
sick and wounded. 





Trends Abroad 


Gestapo Chief Himmler has urged 
that, for safety reasons, Adolf Hitler 
make no more personal appearances 
“until the war is over.” He feels the 
Fiihrer should stay close to Berchtes- 
gaden . . . Himmler also is busy curry- 
ing favor with the German officers corps; 
he sends a handwritten letter to every 
newly decorated officer . . . Swiss diplo- 
mats regard: Moscow’s public announce- 
ment refusing resumption of diplomatic 
relations with Switzerland as a warning 
against any attempts to establish head- 
quarters of a world security organization 
in: Geneva or any other Swiss city. The 
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Russians, these diplomats say, would like 
to see these heaquarters established in 
Vienna or Prague. 


Two Star Message 


Two little-known facts about the now 
famous Stilwell case: It was a full two 
months before the story broke that the 
roly-poly Chinese Finance Minister, H. 
H. Kung, came in person to the White 
House to convey Chiang’s demand for 
recall of Stilwell. From one Maj. 
Gen. Patrick J. Hurley cabled the Presi- 
dent that Gen. Chiang Kai-shek insisted 
on Stilwell’s recall and added: “As a 
two-star. general, I hate to report on a 
four-star general.” 


The China Mess 


Diplomatic observers don’t expect 
Chiang Kai-shek to have much success 
in cleaning up corruption in his govern- 
ment; instead, any reforms he undertakes 
will be gradual and extremely limited. 
The U.S. will continue to‘support him 
and probably will have to be satisfied for 
the present with only a “token” resistance 
by the Chinese armies. The resignation 
of Ambassador Clarence E. Gauss, com- 
ing on the heels of the Stilwell recall, 
underlines the.mess in Chinese-U.'S. re- 
lations. Gauss’s action was a personal 
one, for he never had much opportunity 
to play a role in the events and fo 
himself by-passed by Presidential envo 
In addition, he had long been unpopu 
with the Chungking government, a posi- 
tion shared by many Americans, official 
and unofficial. Hence, he joined the re- 
treat from Chungking with Stilwell and 
probably could repeat “Uncle Joe’s” 
famous words: “We took a hell of a 
beating.” 


U.S. Hint for Spain 


It is interesting to note that U.S. 
short-wave broadcasts in Spanish are in- 
directly needling Franco. Using the elec- 
tion as a peg for sales talks on democracy, 
commentaries beamed to Spain have told 
how the U.S. votes, how every citizen 
over 21 has a part in choosing the gov- 
ernment, and how strong: the democratic 
system has been even in the crisis of a 
global war. The talks are attributed to 
one Félix Valdivia, the pen name of a 
Spanish journalist. . 


Foreign Notes 


Although Aachen was smashed -by 
U.S. bombs and artillery, large bodies 
of Allied troops can be comfortably bil- 
leted there close to the front lines durin 
the fall and winter. Many of the waeaiel 
buildings can be fixed up quickly for this 
purpose . . . French cooks who are 

ired to feed hungry U.S. servicemen 
have difficulty carrying out their jobs; 
they can’t read the labels on GI canned 
oods and they’ve never even heard of a 
lot of the food . . . The acceptance by 
Prime Minister Churchill and Foreign 


‘Secretary Eden of a French invitation to 


visit Paris follows a British press cam- 
paign for such a good-will gesture; Lon- 


don papers have ‘argued that the visit is 


necessary sbecause U.S. and French 
troops entered Paris first and this tended 
to deprive the British of due credit in the 
eyes of the French. 





Eggs—and More Eggs 


Washington officials are beginning to 
worry about a record-breaking egg sur- 
plus in prospect after the tur of the 
year. Beginning in January and reaching 
its peak in the spring, it’s expected to 
total some 20,000,000 cases or 600,000,- 
000 dozen eggs—four times last spring's 
egg glut. Stimulating this tremendous 
production, of course, is the law guaran- 
teeing farmers 90% of parity until two 
years after the war, passed when egg 
producers needed encouragement. It 
makes the price so attractive that the 
farmers are continuing to produce de- 
spite declining demand. The surplus 
can’t be absorbed by drying the eggs; 
the U. S. already has 145,000,000 pounds 
of dried eggs on hand. 


- To Ease or Not to Ease 


A joint WPB-OPA committee has been 
quietly studying the~ probable effects of 
relaxing WPB limitations and allocations 
and OPA price-control orders. The com- 
mittee has gone over 365 orders which 
the WPB intended to ease after V-E Day 
and has agreed on twelve to be retained, 
including restrictions on sales of scarce 
materials such as paper and chemicals. 
On 25 others it-is in disagreement. The 
WPB wants to lift:all restrictions on this 
group. But the OPA is afraid that sudden 
relaxation of controls.would send mate- 
rials into black markets, create an inven- 
tory boom, and generally boost prices. 


British Lag 

The report of the British cotton-textile 
mission adds interesting documentation 
to the historic controversy over the causes 
of Britain’s depression in the late 1920s. 


-Economists of the Keynes school held 


that the country’s troubles stemmed 
mainly from its retum to the prewar 
pound of $4.87. But most U.S. and some 
British economists declared it lay with 
failure of British industry to pace 
with technical improvements, thereby 
losing its competitive position. The new 
report confirms their position: British 
looms are now only 5% automatic com- 
pared with 95% for the U. S.; British pro- 
duction for each man-hour averages 35% 
less than American for spinners, 60% less 
for weavers. 


Business Footnotes 


Judge Vinson has been called in to 
referee. an OPA-WFA quarrel over a 
wheat price increase. The OPA will agree 


to a 4-cent-a-bushel boost to meet rising. 
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parity; the WFA demands 7 ‘cents. In 
either case bread prices will go up unless 
the subsidy to millers is incre ... To 
attract foreign industry, Mexico is offer- 
ing limited tax exemptions and in some 
cases will relax its policy requiring 51% 
Mexican ownership. A large U. S. indus- 
trialist is surveying prospects there .. . 
Wall Street believes year-end dividends 
will total slightly more than last year; 
most companies are in strong cash posi- 
tions, having set up reserves for postwar 
contingencies . . . A substantial part of 
the 1944 dried-fruit pack will be released 
for civilian markets. 





Miscellany 


Despite public statements by Euro- 
pean statesmen assuring freedom of news 
sources after the war, some top U.S. 
news executives say privately that con- 
tinuing pressure must be exerted to hold 
them to their word . .. Broadway theater 
managers have noted a definite change in 
theatergoers, some of whom are as vocal 
as Brooklyn Dodger fans; recently a pa- 
tron attending a new play rose from his 
seat and declared: “This. show stinks!” 
The curtain was lowered while the cus- 
tomer was escorted from the theater... 


. A timely book, “Small Business and Ven- 


ture Capital,” by Rudolph L. Weissman 
of the SEC, is being prepared by Harpers 


for January release . . . The Toronto-pub- 


lished Magazine Digest is planning a 
pocket-sized picture magazine after the 
war. 
Movie Lines 
Bob Hope, who recently refused to 
play’in two Paramount films, is now try- 
ing to break his contract with the studio 
because it won’t let him make an inde- 
pendent picture on the side; the studio 
claims he’s taken too much time off with 
his camp and hospital tours... Gary 
Cooper’s first independent starring film 
will be “Along Came Jones,” a Nunnally 
Johnson story with a cowboy background 
... Tallulah Bankhead may be lured 
back to Broadway again to star in “The 
Legend of Lou” for Vinton Freedley. 


Radio Lines 

Several large radio advertisers with an 
eye to early postwar sales are now buying 
up available network time with which to 
peddle their first civilian goods; for ex- 
ample, General Electric soon may be 
broadcasting five half-hour daytime 
shows a week in order to be set to boost 
G-E electrical-appliance sales the minute 
production starts... Informed FCC ob- 
servers are confident that the commis- 
sion will increase FM allocations from 40 
to 70 channels, thus assuring any given 
community as many FM< stations as it 
could possibly support . . . Broadcasters 
are having a harder time than ever 
with Hollywood guest stars because of 
their ant for endless script changes 
and their demands for high pay. 
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Is your bedroom colder than you like it 

on winter mornings? . - Is your bathroom 

as warm as you would like it for the 

early morning shower or the evening 

tub? . - Does your recreation room get enoygh 
heat when your living room is just 
comfortable? »- Are your halls drafty and cold? 


Chances are that your home suffers 
from one or more of these discomforts, which ° 
are impossible to cure with the present 
“on and off” control of heat supply, no 
matter how plentiful that supply may be at the 
source, the heating plant. But cheer up! 
There is good news ahead. Moduflow, the 
amazing new control system developed by 
Minneapolis-Honeywell, will provide a 
continuous flow of modulated heat to every 
nook and cranny of the modern home. 


heating system, whether it burns coal, gas or oil. 
In new homes Moduflow can provide varying 
temperatures for different parts of the house, 
according to their use. And more good news! 
It is available right vow for installation in a limited 
number of homes throughout the nation. 


Before you build your new postwar home, or remodel your present 
one, be sure to investigate Moduflow. Send today for the interesting 
booklet, “‘Heating and Air Conditioning the Postwar Home.” 


Keep them Winning — 
Buy MORE Bonds! 


SEND FOR THIS BOOK 
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Minneapelis-Honeywell Regulater Ce. 
2826 Fourth Avenue South 
Minneapolis 8, Minnesota 


| 
Please send my free copy of FRE E 


**Heating and Air Conditioning The Postwar Home” 


Name ot 


State 























THE NEW HONEYWELL CONTROL SYSTEM 


DESIGNED FOR POSTWAR .. . AVAILABLE NOW 
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American belts are being involuntarily tightened as the Allies 
struggle to break the military stalemate in Europe this fall. 


The key to success for Eisenhower in the big push now building 
is supplies. Remember, lack of them stopped Patton. Not only 
ports but quick transport from the sea to the fronts must be 
guaranteed. And a high military opinion holds that solving that 
problem this winter is touch and go, 


These are the paramount facts underlying predictions of a win- 
ter-long war in Europe. And here are some of the shadows those 
facts are casting on this side of the Atlantic: 


Official statements in the future, now that the election is over, 
will underline the grimness of the fighting. The WPB under 
Krug, the War Manpower Commission, and the military are 
thinking along lines more nearly parallel than in any war 
months; it is the “long, hard war” line stressed all along by the 
military. 


This is a change from Nelson’s quick reconversion policy and 
resulted in part from trips to the front lines by Byrnes and 
others, plus supply reports from commanders. The consequence 
is.a de-emphasis of reconversion. Civilian products will come 
out more slowly; plans already framed are being scaled down 
and made less liberal. 


Food surpluses which shortened the rationing list for a time are 
being used up in many cases. Meat is still plentiful, but more 
cuts will be rationed next month and practically every cut will 
require points after January. The present outlook is that canned 
vapitabics also will be rationed again in December. 


Tax planners note a drop in pressure from outside the govern- 
ment for tax reductions in 1945, It reflects a recognition of the 
continuing financial demands of the war. 


Tax changes affecting 1946 incomes are a different thing. Legis- 
lation with these in mind is an excellent possibility in the com- 
ing year. 


Preliminary discussions have plotted a large area of agreement 
between experts of the Treasury and Congress on basic tax facts 
and on some methods of rewriting postwar tax laws. This will be 
shown in a report expected in the next few weeks. 


The CIO convention this month is likcly to take a stand on the 

stwar treatment of Germany, advocating heavy reparations in 
abor and materials for countries like Russia and France where 
industries will be controlled largely by the state. Reparations to 
Britain and the U.S. would only weaken the economy of the 
receiving nations, union economists hold. 


? . 


e 

. > ; are changing as her armies ad 

Russia’s enormous ae are changing as her armies ad- 
vance. Liberation of the i 


ne and the Balkan grain states ‘1as 


made those areas more self-sufficient in cereals. But it will take 
° 7 ° . ° 
much longer to restore animal production. Thus Soviet require- 


Looks at GHQ of 


ments emphasize meat, animal fats, vegetable oils, dairy 
products, and sugar. 


Europe’s demand for U. S. food will be large, but it is still un- 
determined. Biggest unknown is the 1945 weather. Next biggest 
is the amount hidden away in rural areas; France had quantities. 
But even with favorable growing conditions, French economy 


will not be organized for “normal” agricultural production in 
1945, officials fear. 


Food exports after Germany’s fall depend largely on financial 
arrangements. Foreign demand will continue, officials estimate. 
for the next three years. But Lend-Lease, it is generally assumed. 
will stop for countries not fighting Japan. That means those na- 
tions must begin buying—and U.S. prices are high, dollars 
scarce, 


Rent control is being extended. Communities of less than 50.- 
000 which are centers for convalescent servicemen are short of 
housing for wives and relatives. Rent ceilings in these areas are 
for their protection, 


U.s. policy toward European neutrals continues watchful and 
aggressive, although their importance in the war is much dimin- 
ished. Spain in particular is under official cyes. 


A stronger policy toward Franco is in the making. Inside reports 
say the Spanish Gencralissimo is strengthening the Falange 
while attempting internationally to disassociate himself from 
Fascism. The trend of thinking is to hold the Spanish Govern- 
ment responsible for any anti-Allied Falangist actions. 


Although both U..S. and British Ambassadors to Madrid have 
done good jobs, their replacement by tougher-talking diplomats 
is a strong likelihood. 


Washington, recently mistrustful of de Gaulle, is now solicitous 
about his government’s stability. Communist harrying of his re- 
gime frets U. S. diplomats. Winter shortages of food and fuel in 
France will multiply de Gaulle’s difficulties. 


No evidence has this far appeared of Moscow wirepulling in 
French politics. French Communists seem intent on preserving 
the influence accruing from their leadership of the underground. 
Bowing to the general demand for order and stability, they . 
have hedged away from insisting that the Council of Resistance 
remain armed and now ask only that the government continue 
to consult it. 


But French Communism remains a tool ready for Russia’s use 
when needed. If Moscow so orders, Communists will obstruct 
British plans to make France a keystone in a Western European 
Federation. Success in that maneuver would heighten British 
dependence on the U. S. and might entangle us in a balance-of- 
power system. Hence the U.S. concern for de Gaulle, its dis- 
couragement of British regionalism, and its promotion of a global 
security system. . 


Financing the CAA’s airport expansion program for after the 
war poses a new local-rights problem. Cities want to do their 
own negotiating for Federal aid with Uncle Sam. But the CAA 
says it’s impossible to discuss projects with some 4,000 to 4,500 
towns separately and almost simultaneously. It wants to dish out 
funds through the states. 





















“ASA TUE PILOTS and MECHANICS = 7% 


The Army and: Navy pilots and mechanics 
who have handled Beechcraft bomber 
trainers, mavigation trainers, and trans- 
ports are numbered ta the hundreds of i 
thousands. 


Uhese hard working and hard-fighting 
men have very definite ideas about air- 
planes, developed through years of expe- 

rience under all operating conditions. { 


@ 


We suggest a solicitation of their opinions 
about Beechcrafts. 


Official photographs U.S. Army Air Forces 
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OUR PIONEERING DAYS ARE NOT OVER = 


HORSES SHIED at the quaint contrap- 
tion shown above, as it chugged its 
way over country roads 40 years ago. 
It was an early International Truck 
—called an “Auto-Wagon” in those 
distant days. It was a pioneer in the 
truck field. 


The men who made those early 
Internationals were truly pioneers. 
The going was tough. They had to 
figitt the prejudices of many who 
were geared to the horse and wagon. 
And they had to conquer a wilder- 
ness of unsolved mechanical and en- 
gineering problems. 


NTErRNATI 


But the trucks they made, even 
then, were tough. Just as the Inter- 
national Truck of today i: ‘tough, 
with a built-in toughness that has 
made International America’s favor- 
ite heavy-duty truck. Yes, registrtion 
figures show that more heavy-duty 
Internationals were sold than any 
other make, in the ten years before 
the war. 

That old International “Auto- 
Wagon” was a fine truck, in its day. 
The heavy-duty International shown 
below is a fine truck today. 


The Internationals of tomorrow 


ONAL 


will be even finer trucks —in all sizes, 
for all hauling needs. 


Because our pioneering days are 
never over. We're constantly pioneer- 
ing with new improvements. And the 


- result has been —year after year — 


better trucks. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


180 N. Michigan Ave. uw . Chicago 1, Ill, 


WARVESTER 

OUR JOB TODAY -—Let’s all remember that 
our job today —the job of all of us—is to fight 
harder on the home front ... fight on the food 
front ... give to the blood bank... buy extra 
War Bonds . .. fight inflation ... FOR VICTORY. 
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War Election Proves to World 
America’s Faith in Democracy 


Campaign Hottest in Years 
but Politics Stops at the Borders 
of Nation United in Arms 


Regardless of the outcome, the 1944 
Presidential election seemed assured this 
week of a special place in history: Be- 
yond question it was one of the most 
remarkable demonstrations of the demo- 
cratic process the world had ever wit- 
nessed. 

On one shoulder the American people 
had successfully carried the stupendous 
effort of total war; on the other, a hard- 
fought political campaign that would 
have split a lesser breed asunder. If it 
could be said that the war effort had not 
suffered—and ‘few believed it had—then 
equally true was the fact that neither had 
the campaign. In many respects it was 
the most tense the American people had 
ever experienced, cer- 
tainly one of the bitterest 


Then with sudden drama came Presi- 
ent Roosevelt’s Teamster speech and 
Governor Dewey's biting reply from 
Oklahoma City. At last the gloves were 
off. Not in any of Mr. Roosevelt’s three 
previous campaigns had his rival for 
the Presidency lashed away as did 
Dewey in the final weeks. In a dozen 
major speeches the Republican nominee 
punched directly at the President’s own 
record. In half that number of addresses, 
Mr. Roosevelt counterjabbed, employing 
a caustic style that helped raise the 
campaign’s already-raging temperature. 
Crowds poured out for both the Presi- 
dent and Governor Dewey as never be- 
fore. The early lethargy had vanished. 
The increase in tempo could be meas- 
ured by the upward revision of the pro- 
spective total vote as the campaign pro- 
gressed. In September, Dr. George Gallup 
had estimated the civilian vote would be 
less than 40,000,000. A ~month later he 
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raised that fi to 45,000,000. Others 
put the probable vote as high as 50,000,- 
000, a figure comparable to the 1940 
turnout. Only the election tabulators 
could provide the answer, but of this 
there could be no doubt beforehand: In 
less than six weeks, President Roosevelt 
and Governor Dewey had aroused the 
American people to full realization that 
they could simultaneously fight a war and 
settle an election in their true tradition 
and spirit. 


The Final Round 


After the manner of all Presidential | 


contests, the days immediately preceding 
the election brought surcease for the 
four major campaign headliners of 1944. 
The windup found both President Roose- 
velt and Governor Dewey in New York 
State, with brief last-minute broadcasts 
allotted to the night of Nov. 6. In Colum- 
bus, Ohio, Gov. John W. Bricker relaxed 
after an unparalleled stretch of country- 
wide stumping. Back in Independence, 
Mo., Sen. Harry S. Truman was wel- 
comed home with an old settlers’ reunion 
and a fiddling contest. The political tu- 


mult and shouting were over. 


The Dewey Week: In the final seven 
days before election, the lion’s share of 
active campaigning fell to Dewey. Under 

a revised Republican 





in recent years. 
In contrast to cam- 
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strategy, he again trav- 
eled the North Atlantic 





paigns of other years, the 
one in 1944 had an al- 
most unreal air. At the 
outset, oddly enough, 
there was almost com- 


‘plete indifference. The 


Republican and Demo- 
cratic National Conven- 
tions caused little more 
than a ripple in the mass 
consciousness. Through- 
out August neither the 
Republicans nor the Dem- 
ocrats saw fit to open 
fire; the electorate was 
apathetic. In September, 
the GOP candidate, Gov. 
Thomas E. Dewey, com- 
menced to campaign. In 
three weeks he crossed 
the nation to the Pacific 
Northwest and then 
swung down the West 
Coast. But six major ad- 
dresses failed to stir up 


any real excitement. 





Watch for NEwswEEx’s Special Election Supplement 


No election in our history has been as important in its potential 
effects on America’s domestic front and on its foreign relations 
as the one that was held this week. 

‘Hence NEwsweEEKk is preparing for you a special election sup- 
plement, containing a more complete and authoritative analysis 
of this vital wartime election than we could give you by merely 
delaying production of the issue you are reading. In addition, the 
supplement will interpret the significance of the election through 
the analytical columns of Raymond Moley, Ralph Robey, and. 
Ernest K. Lindley. 

This special election supplement will come to you by air express 
and local first-class mail, as a NEWSWEEK service. However, if the 
outcome of the election is not known by the night of Nov. 8, be- 
cause perhaps of delay in counting the soldier vote in the key 
states, the supplement will of course not be printed at all. Instead, 
interpretation of the election will be fully handled in the succeed- 
ing regular issues of NEWSWEEK. 


Special note to the servicemen and others who receive News- 
week's Battle Baby and various special foreign editions: Because 
of wartime difficulties in transportation, we will be unable to send 
the sapplement along with your current copies. But because of its 
omepg value, it will be reprinted in your Nov. 20 edition. Watch 
for it! 








area, swinging west across 
New York State to Buffa- 
lo, east to Boston, south- 
ward to Baltimore, and 
on the way back to New 
York, reappearing in the 
hottest battleground of 
all—Pennsylvania. 


BuFFa.o: In the WPA- 
built Memorial Audito- 
rium 22,000 Dewey root- 
ers, rehearsed by a cheer- 
leader, greeted the GOP 
nominee with the chanted 
roar of “It’s Time for a 
Change” (to the tune of 
a Roosevelt favorite, 
“Home on the Range”). 
Dewey responded snap- 
pily. Listing a number of 
promises made by the 
President, he mimicked 
the distinctive Roosevelt 
accent: “Again and again 
and again” the promises 
were no good. 

Dwelling on the. prob- 








lems of small business, Dewey presented 
a peacetime program of eight proposals. 
He included income-tax exemption for 
$11-a-week workers and reductions for 
all others. He also promised that “millions 
of reports required ofsbig and little busi- 
ness every year by government” would 
be largely abolished. Another plank: a 
“competent staff of prosecutors” to be 
added to the Department of Justice to 
“bring an end to business monopoly in- 
stead of just talking about it.” 


Boston: The Massachusetts capital 
greeted Dewey the next day with an ova- 
tion (250,000 to 400,000 estimated on 
the streets) which reporters accompany- 
ing the candidate compared favorably 
with his spectacular reception in Chicago 
on Oct. 25. In the jammed Boston Gar- 
den, Dewey bid directly for the heavy 
Irish Catholic vote. In an address largely 
dedicated to a blast against Communism, 
he quoted from an Earl Browder book 
calling all religions “bad for the masses” 
and charged that the President had par- 
doned the perjury-convicted Communist 
leader from the Federal penitentiary at 
Atlanta “in time to organize the fourth- 
term campaign.” 

Dewey offered a definition: “In Russia, 
a Communist is a man who supports his 
government. In America, a Communist 
is a man who supports the fourth term 
so our form of government may more 
easily be changed.” 


BaLTimoreE: The candidate’s reception 
in Maryland the next day was a different 
story. There was audible pro-Roosevelt 
sentiment in Baltimore streets as Dewey 
made his 7-mile automobile tour. For 
a noon-day rally at the Lyric Theater, 
he had no formal address but spoke from 
notes made while traveling from Boston. 

Reiterating points made earlier in the 
campaign, Dewey cautioned against 
“secret diplomacy,” promising as an al- 
ternative a peace “achieved out in the 
open” by an administration working in 
harmony with Congress. The campaign, 
he said, was not a contest between Re- 
publicans and Democrats but between 
“those who believe in our system of gov- 
ernment” and “those who have kidnapped 
the Democratic party in order to change 
our system of government.” 

PENNSYLVANIA: The rest of the day 
Dewey devoted to a direct invasion of the 
coal-mining stronghold of Scranton and 
Wilkes-Barre. Here again the reception 
was mixed. An 18-mile motor trip be- 
tween the two cities, with hostility in evi- 
dence, prompted him to remark: “I never 
saw 18 miles take so long to get through 
in my life.” But the tens of thousands 
who greeted him in the city armories 
warmly received his references to the 
postwar job problem and to labor’s trou- 
bles with Washington bureaucracy. 

During the day, Dewey for the second 
time in his campaign made repeated rear- 
platform appearances throughout Penn- 
sylvania. (First time: en route from 
Oklahoma City to Albany in September.) 
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. Sobriety here, enthusiasm there, Americans were mostly grim-faced . . . 


Now Dewey newsmen noted weariness 
and a huskiness in his throat—a condition 
the candidate assured them was nothing 
that a little sleep wouldn’t take care of. 


The Roosevelt Week: Until Saturday, 
the President’s political activities in the 
final campaign week were confined to 
Washington. To his Tuesday press con- 
ference he laughingly admitted his part 
in the formation of the One Thousand 
Club (Newsweek, Nov. 6); to his Friday 
press conference he issued a statement 
urging that all employes be given enough 
time off for “an adequate opportunity” 
to vote and asking any employe not so 
provided to “inform me of the circum- 
stances together with the name of his 
company and any other pertinent facts.” 

Originally scheduled S personal ap- 
pearances in Cleveland and Detroit, Mr. 
Roosevelt instead made a fifteen-minute 
broadcast from the White House on 
Thursday -evening. Reason: He hadn't 
the time to spare “right now—this war 
comes first.” Notably, his speech dealt 
with campaign charges that “unless the 
American people elect the Republican 
Presidential choice, the Congress will not 
cooperate in the peace.” That, he de- 
clared, was “a threat to build up a party 
spite fence between us and the peace.” 

Also notable was the fact that the 
President’s listening audience that night 
was shared by Democratic National 
Chairman Robert E. Hannegan. Right 


on the heels of the Roosevelt talk, Han- 
negan spoke for fifteen minutes. Signaliz- 
ing Democratic disturbance over Dewey’s 
inroads on the Catholic vote, Hannegan 
quoted three important Catholic publica- 
tions which had editorially given the CIO 
Political Action Committee a clean bill of 
health on the issue of Communism. Han- 
negan, a Catholic, declared: “My faith 
stands as a mighty bulwark against Com- 
munism . . . The doctrines of social jus- 
tice and economic progress for which 
President Roosevelt stands are essentially 
the same as those which have been advo- 
cated by the spiritual leaders of my 
church since the days of Leo XIII.” 


Saturday Finale: The real climax of 
the campaign came on Saturday night 
when, in multi-network broadcasts spaced 
less than an hour apart, the Presidential 
rivals angled for the attention of millions 
at their radios and, by no means inci- 
dentally, for the big electoral votes of 
New York and Massachusetts. 

Onto the platform of Madison Square 
Garden in New York, Dewey fairly 
bounded, showing no traces of his ]- 
ing week. A cheering, overflow audience 
of 25,000 made his last public appear- 
ance of the campaign a memorable one. 

Dewey was in bellicose mood. With 
little preamble he plunged into an attack 
on the President’s “improvised meddling 
in terms of its cost in “the blood of our 
fighting men.” Recalling that Gen. 
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Dwight Eisenhower as recently as Sept. 
l had predicted a German defeat in 1944 
—“if everyone at home would do his 
part’—Dewey declared that the Presi- 
dent’s initial espousal of the Morgenthau 
postwar plan for Germany had been “as 
good as ten fresh German divisions” in 


stiffening Nazi backbones. To back his © 


contention, he quoted from a United 
Press news dispatch from the - western 
front and from a column by NEwWswEExk’s 
military expert, Maj. Gen. J. F. C. Fuller, 
in the issue of Oct. 30. . 

For the rest, the speech was a sum- 
mation of charges made throughout the 
campaign against the Administration: 
Mr. Roosevelt had “systematically abused 
and insulted” Congress; the “decay of 
the moral fiber of government” was 
shown in the “brazen” One Thousand 
Club; the Democratic party was “on the 
auction block,” the highest bidders being 
the CIO Political Action Committee and 
the Communists. 

Dewey concluded: “Let. us send the 
thrilling message around the world that 
America has changed administrations in 
order to speed victory and ensure lasting 
peace.” 


New England Receives: The Demo- 
cratic candidate spent~ an: even busier 
Saturday. Through New England sped 
the Presidential train. In Bridgeport Mr. 
Roosevelt had a complimentary word for 
29-year-old Margaret © nors. voung 


... as they looked over the candidates for the vital wartime election 
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contender for the Congressional seat of 
Rep. Clare Boothe Luce; about his own 
opponent, he couldn’t talk the way he 
would like to “because I try to think 
that I am a Christian.” 

Before Hartford white-collar workers 
he mentioned unsuccessful anti-Adminis- 
tration whisperings—in 1936, 1940, and 
1944—to the effect that insurance policies 
would be “worthless” in the event of a 
Roosevelt victory. In Worcester, he 
paused for a special hello to Sen. David 
I. Walsh, politically potent Democrat 
whom Senator Truman a few days earlier 
had called an “isolationist.” Walsh, how- 
ever, detrained later and failed to appear 
on the platform for Mr. Roosevelt’s 
speech that night. 

In the evening, Mr. Roosevelt ad- 
dressed 40,000 persons assembled in Fen- 
way Park in Boston. Also appealing to the 
Irish Catholics; he reminded his audience 
of a campaign visit he made to Boston in 
1928, when “all the bigots in those days 
were gunning for Al Smith.” 

Referring to Dewey’s Boston charge 
three nights earlier that the Communists 
were aiming at control of the government 


ae seizure of the New Deal, the 


President pointed out that on the very 


_ same day Dewey had talked of “the threat 


of monarchy in the United States.” He 
asked: “Now, really—which is it—Com- 
munism or monarchy? I do not think we 
could have both in this country, even if 
we wanted either—which we do not.” 


. peace must be a people’s peace. 
‘to get it is to reelect Roosevelt and then - 


Then .the President, in the same’ tity: | 


‘where in 1940 he promised “again and 


again and again” that Americans would | 
not fight in foreign wars, boldly turned - | 
back to the phrase. “We got into this | 
war,” he said “because we were attacked 
by the Japanese—and because they and 
their Axis partners, Hitler's Germany and 
Mussolini’s Italy, declared war on us... 
As for myself, under the same circum- 
stances, I would choose to do the same 
thing—again and again and again.” 
‘Some of Fenway Park’s loudest -ap- 
plause greeted the Presidential demand 
for “a turnout next Tuesday of the 
biggest vote in all-American history .. . 
we could not find a better way to tell 
our boys overseas that the country they 
are fighting for is still going strong.” 
He desired this, he asserted, “whether 
I win or lose.” But a few minutes later 
he made a confession: “Since this cam- 
paign developed I tell you frankl at | 
I hate me ‘most anxM@iieha Wie 
The crowd at that turned lodsetts Dizgest . 
roar of the evening. That was what they 
had come to hear. ae 


True or False? 


However -you look at it, it was, some 


election—in European eyes. The London. .| 


Evening Standard ran a two-column 
headline: “America Chooses Next Presi- 
dent on Monday.” The Moscow paper 
Izvestia evidently knew that the election 
would be held on Tuesday, but it too had 
information unsuspect by ordinary 
Americans: Republicans, the Soviet or- 
gan said, were planning a fake assassi- | 
nation attempt on Dewey’s life in the | 
hope of unseating Roosevelt by attribut- | 
ing ft to the Communists. 


‘Wallace in ’48! 


In Madison Square Garden last week 
the chant went on and on; it started in 
the galleries and spread throughout the 
auditorium: “Wallace in ’48!” 

Already the audience ‘had heard Sen. 
Harry S. Truman, the man who defeated 
Henry A. Wallace for renomination at 
Chicago last July. Truman had been 
given a big hand. But when the bashful 
and smiling Vice President came to the 
platform to urge the reelection of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, he was met by a demon- 
stration that ate deeply into costly radio 
time. He tried to silence the crowd: 
“Every minute of this is costing some- 
body money,” he cried. Finally, the man 
who had swallowed his party’s bitterest | 
pill at Chicago began to speak his theme: | | 

“This has been a people’s war. The 
The way 


make the Democratic party into a truly 
liberal party.” . 

The rally, sponsored by the Liberal 
party of New York, had been billed as a 
love feast. For the first time during the 
campaign the aspirant Truman and the 
incumbent Wallace were on the: same 
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.The cry was for Wallace 


latform, showing a united front for the 
ourth term. But the show fell far short 
of proving that all was well. 


Things Unsaid: Truman told his lis- 
teners that Wallace personified “democ- 
racy to all the world” that his “entire 
energies are enlisted in the cause of prog- 
ress.. Then he hailed Wallace as the 
“greatest Secretary of Agriculture this 
country ever had.” But he made no 
reference to Wallace’s record as Vice 
President. 

Liberal party leaders had planned for 
Wallace to respond with equal warmth. 
Before he began speaking, reporters re- 
ceived an “insert” to the Vice President’s 
prepared text, which read: “The record 
of Truman shows that he is a genuine 
internationalist and a consistent supporter 
of liberal domestic policies.” But when 
Wallace: came to the point in his speech 
where the insert was to be made, he did 
not speak the lines. Instead, he stuck to 
his original and lukewarm text: “Neither 


Truman nor Roosevelt is a reactionary . 


Democrat.” It was his only direct mention 
of Truman. 


Significance ——~— 


The crystal-gazing chant of the crowd 
would have pleased any man, but to 
many a political observer this Madison 
Square Garden audience might have 
been reading the Vice President’s own 
mind. 

Wallace has given every evidence that 


he believes the political future of this 


country is toward the left. In his pre- 
convention campaign for renomination 
and consistently since then he has burned 
all bridges behind him on that question, 
becoming the acknowledged spokesman 
of radicalism. If Wallace has guessed 
correctly, his name may yet grace the 


, top spot on a Presidential ticket. 


Ace in a Hole 


His record as an Air Commando was | 


one of the most brilliant in the China- 
Burma-India theater. In eight months he 
had shot down four Japanese planes. 
Once oe had a in eS almost in- 
_accessible jungle spot to bring out a 
heavy load of wounded_Allied soldiers. 
For these and other feats he had re- 
ceived due recognition: the Distinguished 
Flying Cross and a British decoration. 

But for all his personal courage and 
superb flying skill, Maj. Walter V. Rado- 
vich, 24, of Los Angeles, was troubled in 
spirit. A strange fear that God might visit 
some punishment on his 18-month-old 
child constantly beset him. His waking 
hours became agonizing; he lost: his fly- 
ing edge. His superiors noted the change. 
= last summer, the major began to 
talk. : 

In Federal Court, New York, last week 
the amazing story came out as the United 
States Government filed a complaint 
against three thread manufacturers, ac- 
cused of paying the major $7,000 to keep 
two of their relatives: away from active 
war zones. 

Radovich, a ~Californian who_ had 
studied for two years at:Santa Barbara 
State College, became an air cadet be- 
fore Pearl Harbor. In February 1948, he 
was a captain at Mitchel Field, Long 


Island, detailed to organize a unit for | 


the Air Commandos led by Col. Philip 
Cochran. 

Also at Mitchel Field were two Air 
Forces privates, Morris Usdan and Martin 
Bayer. According to United States At- 
torney John F. X. McGohey, Usdan’s 
brother and Bayer’s father and an uncle 
contrived to meet Radovich in a night 
club. Thereafter they bought him three 
tailored uniforms, sent gifts to his wife 
and child, and eventually paid him a 
total of $7,000 in cash, which he in- 
vested in War Bonds. 

In return the major, using his = aor 
authority, had the privates transferred 
on two occasions when overseas duty 
threatened them. Then Radovich went 
to Asia. There his conscience began to 
gnaw. When he could stand it no longer 
he confessed to Colonel Cochran and was 
sent back to the United States. He cashed 
the War Bonds, turned the money over 
to the Army Air Forces, and was placed 
in detention at Mitchel Field. His future 
prospects were far from cheerful, but 
Radovich had regained one thing: A 
compensating peace of mind. 


Fly Away 


In Washington, where rough-and- 
tumble fighters are highly regarded, few 
could surpass or even match him. -He 
never avoided a fight. Through five years 
he had slugged it out with the best in 
Congress and in the radio industry. His 
very name gave many a radio executive 
or station owner the creeps, and no less 
a battler than the late Wendell L. Willkie 
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once characterized him “the most danger- 
= man in America—to have on the other 
side.” - 

Last week the long fight was over. 
James Lawrence Fly, 46-year-old New 
Dealer and violent critic of soap operas, 
big radio chains, and newspaper-owned 
stations, sent in his resignation as chair- 
man of the Federal Communications 
Commission, effective Nov. 15. 

A lean, tall, athletic Texan with thin- 
ning reddish-brown hair and the eyes of 
a zealot, Fly joined the government 
service in 1929 asa special assistant to 
the Attorney General. Prior to that he 
had been graduated from the United 
States Naval Academy; served two years 
as an ensign, and on his resignation 
studied law at Harvard. In 19384 he 
joined the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
first as solicitor, then as general counsel. 
(It was in this post that he came to grips 
with Willkie, then the head of Com- 
monwealth & Southern utilities.) In 1939, 
he was appointed to the FCC chairman- 
ship. The agency had been under heavy 


‘fire before that, but with the advent of 


Fly the barrage doubled. His order for 
NBC to sell its Blue Network and his 
persistent attacks on n aper owner- 
a ai radio stations —_ of office one 
of the biggest targets in Washington. 

~. The climax came a year and a half ago 
when the House created a special. com- 
mittee to investigate the agency. Speaker 
Sam Rayburn appointed as chairman of 
the committee the author of the investiga- 
tion resolution, Rep. Eugene Cox of 
Georgia, who had joined some Republi- 
cans in charging that Fly aimed at com- 


.plete Federal domination of the broad- 


casting industry. Fly fought violently, 
exchanging “smear” blasts with Cox until 
the latter was forced to resign. A’ new 
chairman, Rep. Clarence F. Lea, Cali- 
fornia Democrat, succeeded Cox, but the 
Cox-appointed committee staff, headed 
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Big Blow: Pounded by waves with crests 60 feet high, a 
tanker manned by Coast Guardsmen struggles through the 
mid-September hurricane off the north coast of Cuba, decks 
buried under tons of water. Right, crewmen try to gain the 








tank tops, gripping rope lines as the waves tear at them. 
Stanchions were ripped loose, lifeboats smashed, and pipe- 
lines bent. But the Coast Guard carried on for three days and 
delivered the cargo safely. 
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by counsel Eugene L. Garey, stayed on. 
Fly fought them. Finally, after four 
months under the mild-mannered Lea, 
Garey and most of the staff resigned, 
charging the investigation had become a 
whitewash. 

Reports that Fly would resign flew 
around Washington last summer. Last 
week the rumors became truth: Fly was 
leaving to open a law office in New York. 
Ironically he had selected for his office 
the RCA Building in Rockefeller Center. 
It houses both the NBC and the Blue 
Network, which he had ordered split. 

Who would succeed the turbulent Fly 
was a matter of wide speculation. Initial 
guesses in Washington: Paul A. Porter, 
publicity director for the Democratic 
National Committee, or J. Leonard 
Reinsch, the committee’s radio director. 


Trial by Exhaustion 


than 15,000 pages of heraggens objec- 
tions, ent, testimony, and rulings 
by Chief Justice Edward C. Eicher. 
Thirty-six government witnesses had 
been heard; another 75 were still to tes- 


tify. With bland resignation the jury of 
ten men and two women hod surrendered 


their private lives indefinitely. This Mon- 


day, as the nation’s biggest sedition trial 
entered its. 30th week in United States 
District Court, Washington, no one could 
foretell when it would end. 

In the long, noisy, and turbulent weeks 
since proceedings opened April 17, these 
notable changes had taken place: 

@ Of the original 30 defendants, one— 
Elmer J. Garner of Wichita, Kan., editor 
of Publicity—was dead. Three others had 
been granted severances of trial: James 
C. True of Washington (inventor of the 
True “Kike-killer,” a bludgeon), because 
of extreme illness; David J. Baxter of 
California, because of deafness, and Rob- 
ert Noble, another Californian, for mis- 
conduct held detrimental to the other 
defendants. 

@ Press coverage had dropped from 28 
reporters to three regulars (United Press, 
International N ws Service, and The 
Washington Star—Associated Press used 
The Star’s reports) with an occasional 
visit from The Daily Worker. 

@ Courtroom hours had been changed 
from both morning and afternoon ses- 
sions five days a week to one afternoon 
session lasting from 1 p.m. to 6 p.m., 
Monday through Thursday. 

@ William Dudley Pelley, head of the 


Silver Shirts, a home-grown Fascist or- 
ganization, had sprouted a new goatee. 
@ Defense attendance had become spot- 
ty, usually averaging fifteen out of -the 
26. Joe McWilliams, New York anti- 
Semitic rabble rouser, was reported work- 
ing in a suburban Chicago factory mak- 
ing uniforms for the services. Lois de 
Lafayette Washburn, who on openin 
day gave the Nazi salute and thum 
her nose at the courthouse (NEWSWEEK, 
May 1), had not appeared in court since 
the August recess. 

@ From time to time one defendant or 
another had pleaded destitution. The 
government’s reply: free room and board 
in jail for the duration of the trial. Other- 
wise, defendants paid for their own keep. 


Collier’s Choice | 


In the bright California sunshine the ~ 
stooped old man looked woebegone. His — 
aged hands trembled. He jumped slightly — 
as the uniformed bailiff touched his arm. 
Together, in grim silence, they entered | 
the Huntington Memorial Hospital in — 
Pasadena. The bailiff knew the way. He — | 
had been here many times before as a 
legal witness with men who had taken 
“Collier’s choice.” He krew the ay j 
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smell of the operating room, the gleam of 
instruments, the whole procedure. 

Thirty minutes later the bailiff came 
out into the sunshine alone. Inside, at- 
tendants were lifting his charge, a 72- 
year-old bricklayer, onto a bed—No. 40 
of the sexual perverts and degenerates 
who had preferred castration to virtual 
life imprisonment in San Quentin Prison 
following conviction in the court of Su- 
_perior Judge Frank C. Collier. The brick- 
Raine had molested two girls, 6 and 8. 

Last week, with the court’s permission, 
he had returned to his former home in 
Iowa. Case No. 41 found greater leniency: 
a year in jail and probation without castra- 
tion. 

The reluctance of the press to discuss 
Judge Collier’s stern methods has kept 
the public in the dark about the opera- 
tions. When newspapers have referred to 
them, they customarily have substituted 
the nicer, but inaccurate, term of sterili- 
zation. This makes the judge bristle with 
anger. A white-haired man of 65, he de- 
cided to employ castration eight years 
ago after voluminous reading of medical 
literature. First, however, he sounded out 
medical authorities, educators, and civic 
leaders. Some were shocked; some ap- 
proved. The judge went ahead. 

Actually, no California court has the 
power to order castration, although Sec- 
tion 645 of the State Penal Code provides 
that an operation “for the prevention of 
procreation” may be imposed on anyone 
convicted of carnally abusing a girl under 
10. Collier’s strength lay in the state’s 
custom of harsh treatment for sex crimi- 
nals, Since the State Board of Prison 
Terms and Paroles usually refuses to fix 
the length of sentence for such crimes, 
convicted persons who are sent to prison 
are virtua] lifers. Aware of this, all but 
two men who have been convicted in 
Judge Collier’s court have agreed to be 
unsexed and thus have won probation. 


Collier offers a stern alternative 
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Gas by the Mile 


There was no usable equipment or 
trained personnel. A few tentative plans 
were on paper, but there was no prece- 
dent for them. In July 1942, military oil 
pipelines were still a pipe dream, and 
many technical officers frowned on the 
whole idea. Bombing and strafing, they 
said, would wreck lines as fast as they 
were built. Sabotage would make them 
impracticable. 

Edison Berlin, an oilman serving as 
consultant to Army engineers, didn’t agree 
with the skeptical experts. He summoned 
a young Scotsman, Arthur Duncan Small, 
to Washington from. the Oklahoma oil 
fields and placed the whole problem be- 
fore him. 

Aug. 5, 1942, Small was commissioned 
a major of engineers. The job he did is to- 
day paying dividends to our troops on the 
German front in millions of gallons of 
gasoline—delivered. 

When Small started, the United States 
had been at war eight months, the African 
landings were planned, and _ pipelines 
would be a boon to tough desert supply 
problems. But every piece of military 
equipment had to be numbered and 
standardized. Small was faced with the 
job of designing and building pipelines 
which not only might serve in Algeria 
but would be practicable two years later 
in theaters all around the world. Ordi- 
narily it would have taken a year to so 
standardize special equipment. But into 
Africa on the heels of our November 1942 
landings went 1,200 miles of portable 
pipelines (Newsweek, Aug. 16, 1943). 


The Small Way: Today every front 
receives 90 per cent of the gasoline it 
uses through 4- and 6-inch pipelines run- 
ning from seacoast ports to fighting lincs. 
Enemy damage has been negligible. A 
loss of 15 per cent was expected. Actual 
loss has been less than 1 per cent. 

While standardizing equipment, Small 
had the Army combed for men from oil- 
producing states. A training center was 
established at Camp Claiborne, La., where 
model pipelines were set up. There thou- 
sands of ex-oil-field workers quickly 
leaned to handle each piece of equip- 
ment, to build, repair, a operate actual 
lines. 

Low priorities—the only kind Small 
could seccure—were a major hurdle. He 
hammered on producers’ doors until “he 
got mass production started. Despite the 
speed of the job, innovations which have 
stood the strain were produced. 

An ingenious portability was achieved. 
One mile of the lightweight line, includ- 
ing pumping stations, weighs only 13 
tons; 20-foot sections of pipe weigh less 
than 100 pounds. Flexible joints permit 


. lines to cross the roughest terrain. When 


Small took over, the Army had no petro- 





Newsweek 
Small makes pipelines in pieces 


leum-equipment _ testing _ laboratories. 
These were built. There was no suitable 
rolling stock. Special trucks were de- 
signed and built at Camp Claiborne. 


The Small Wonder: When Small was 
a lad in Glasgow, where he was born Jan. 
1, 1904, he dreamed of becoming a ma- 
rine engineer. But after the last war his 
father, a construction engineer, moved the 
family to this country, settling in Tulsa. 
Young Small studied petroleum engineer- 
ing at the University of Tulsa, then went 
to work in the oil fields. His career in 
pipelines began in 1924 and until 1929 
he designed and built them for several 
large companies. 

Next he spent six years in the Malay 
States jungles as chief production engi- 
neer for the Nederlandsche Koloniale and 
Standard Oil. Returning home, Small 
opened his own office in Oklahoma City. 
Chairman of the engineering committee 
of the big Wilcox Pool Association, he was 
engaged in an exhaustive study of the 
Oklahoma field for 40 companies when 
this war began. 

Handsome, with dark hair, quiet gray 
eyes, and a moustache, Small has been 
able to elude marriage all around _ the 
globe. His Southwestern years have added 
a slight drawl to his Scotch brogue. He 
cusses competently in Malay, which he 
speaks proficiently. 

Small was promoted to the rank of lieu- 
tenant colonel in February 1944. Several 
weeks ago he went to Europe to see his 
pipelines in operation. Up to that time he 
had refused all publicity about himself, 
often chasing public-relations officers out 
of his office. When he saw the Normandy 
pipelines handling as many as 1,500,000 
gallons of gasoline a day, he popped his 
buttons with pride. “Bring on the report- 
ers,” he crowed. “Now we've got some- 
thing to talk about.” 
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Wehrmacht Wages Bitter Fight 
to Prolong War Through Winter 


But British Storm Walcheren, 
Opening Way to Use of Antwerp 
as Supply Base for Allies 


What Prime Minister Churchill had to 
say last week was as chilling as the win- 
try winds already blowing across Europe: 
“On military grounds it seems difficult to 
believe that the war can be ended before 
Christmas or even before Easter. Al- 
though, as I have said, many high mili- 
tary authorities with every means to form 
a correct judgment have expressed them- 
selves more hopefully . . . the German 
troops are fighting with the .utmost te- 
nacity.” 

Actually, that had been evident on the 
war fronts for weeks. It meant that, 
barring an unexpected collapse, the Nazis 
had wen a notable defensive victory. 
Ever since their positions in France and 
Poland disintegrated last summer, their 
chief objective had been to prolong the 
struggle throuch the winter. : 

In the west, breaking the stalemate 
either in the immediate future or in a 
winter campaign depended on solving 
the problem oF enol. Lack of ports, 
roads, and railways was the preeminent 
reason why the Germans were able to 
hold up the vastly superior United States 
and British Armies’. Yet the solution lay 
within the Allies’ grasp. Opening the 


vast port of Antwerp would transform” 


the entire supply situation. To do this 
and do it in a hurry the British last week 
undertook a costly but successful am- 
phibious attack. 


The Bloody Islands: It was on the 
morning of Nov. 1 that the final opera- 
tion to clean up the Scheldt Estuary ap- 
proaches to Antwerp was set in motion. 
Following a heavy ship bombardment of 
German shore positions, British Army and 
Marine Commandos landed on flooded 


Walcheren Island, where .the last Nazi, 


guns commanded the Scheldt. As a re- 
sult of dike bombings, the Nazis were 
confined to dive “islands” within the island 
that were. above water—Flushing, 
2 riot ae Gh ena Westkapelle, and 
a piece of high ground near the head of 
the causeway from South Beveland. 

The Germans had anticipated the land- 
ings. Using concealed batteries which 
they had: not fired before, they let the 
Commandos come in close and then cut 
loose with guns ranging up to 250 milli- 
meters. Some of the assault waves lost 
twenty out of every 25 bonis. The Royal 


Navy said that casualties were higher 
than those at Dieppe in 1942. Meantime, 
Canadians crossed from South Beveland 
and took the “island” near the causeway 
head. And other Canadians mopped up 
the last German pocket on the south bank 
of the estuary. 


The Blown Bridges: The British as- 
sault on’ Walcheren virtually ended the 
battle to open Antwerp. At the same time, 


. the Allied campaign to force the Germans 


back over the Maas River and clear South- 
ern Holland of the enemy also approached 
a conclusion. The last of the Nazi Fif- 
teenth Army streamed across the Moerdijk 
bridge and then blew up those fine spans. 
The Nazi retreat brought the Allies to 
within 15 miles of Rotterdam—and a 
maze of water lines protecting the city. 

On the east, the American First and 
Third Armies opened _ limited offensives. 
The First ran into particularly violent op- 
position at a village called Schmidt on 
the outskirts of the Hiirtgen Forest. 


Front Door to Europe 


Taking the approaches to Antwerp 
was only the first step toward putting 
it into operation. The port lies 50 miles 
up the Scheldt River, and the winding 
channel must be cleared before a single 





ship can dock at the deepwater basins. 
Even in peacetime the entrances to Ant- 
werp Harbor were extremely difficult. 
The use of local pilots was compulsory; 
buoys and lights had to be counenitl 
moved because of the shifting sandbanks; 
only dredging kept the channel clear. 

Fortunately for the Allies, most of the 
former pilots are still available but the 
channel has not been dredged since the 
Nazi invasion. Furthermore, the Germans 
left two serious blocks near Antwerp. 

But the toughest job will be taking 
out the mines the Nazis evidently 
sprinkled liberally from Antwerp to the 
sea. Presumably these will be of the 
particularly devilish variety which caused 
so much trouble at Cherbourg. They 
stay on the bottom and do not explode 
for some time, even when contacted by 
a sweep. The mines may also rise a few 
feet every day. 

These are all minor inconveniences, 
however, when compared with the fact 
that the Allies have captured Antwerp 
intact. It is probably the greatest port 
in Céttinentel Europe today. Its 28 miles 
of docks will accommodate great num- 
bers of Allied freighters; hundreds of 
cranes, ranging up to 150-ton machines, 
will speed unloading. A net of railways 
and an enormous switchyard link Ant- 
werp with European rail lines. Canals 
hook up with the intricate systems of 
Holland, Belgium, and France and are 
ideal for hauling the heavy goods that 
war demands. 

The accompanying map illustrates how 
Antwerp will a the Allied fronts 
and the difficulties encountered in sup- 
plying them from the ports in use at pres- 
ent. The central location of Antwerp re- 
duces haulage and it should become the 
main base for all the armies except the 
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U. S. Signal Corps radiophoto from Associated Press 


Canadian and British Commandos in the Netherlands loading up amphibious assault 
craft for the final fight to open up the great port of Antwerp 
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southernmost. _ Excessive haulage has 
ranked with lack of port facilities as the 
chief difficulty up until now. Between 
Nazi demolitions and Allied bombing, 
railroads and bridges clear across France 
were wrecked. In September some 35 per 
cent of all American engineering troops 
were engaged in repairing the railroads. 
Still they cannot carry the burden, and 
the famous Red Ball highways are equal- 
ly overtaxed 

As a result of these transport difficulties, 
Brest is of only local use while the im- 
portance of Cherbourg and Arromanches 
has diminished. The value of Rouen, the 
Channel ports, and particularly Le Havre 
was greatly reduced by German damage. 
The southern Allicd armies have been 
largely supplied from Marseille. 





Son of Hades 
Monitor Erebus, Last-War Veteran, 
Was In There Firing off Walcheren 


Al Newman, NEWSWEEK war corre- 
spondent, sends this story of the part 
played by one strange British ship in the 
attack on Walcheren (see page 35): 


Absoarp H.M.S. Eresus oFF WaAL- 
CHEREN—This is the story of an exclusive- 
ly British Empire D Day. It was a little 
D Day but a hot one and the men who 
died on this one died just as bravely and 
just as permanently as those who gave 
their lives in Normandy. 





As this ship lies calmly in the 
English port the sea and sky and 
vessels are a soothing gray. A young 
lieutenant is fishing off the stern without 
results. He hardly looks up as you 
scramble up the slippery rope ladder. 

In the green baize and white steel 
wardroom they tell you about Erebus. 
She is a monitor built in 1916 to bombard 
the Belgian coast. Of a mere 7,200 tons 
displacement, Erebus mounts two battle- 
ship-sized 15-inch guns in a monster 
turret forward. Aft she dwindles away to 
a ridiculously low stern which gives her 
the odd appearance of a seagoing wild 
boar. 

“She’s built like a tea tray,” the cap- 
tain admits. 

The crew get a deal of merriment from 
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OCEAN PORT AND NAVAL BASE; 
ALMOST COMPLETELY WRECKED 
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NAVAL PORT DEFENDED BY 30,000 NAZIS 








DAMAGED RIVER PORT 








PORT HELD BY 18,000 NAZIS 








20,000 GERMANS COMMAND 
GIRONDE RIVER APPROACHES 
TO LARGE PORT 
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ENGLAND 


LARGE OCEAN PORT; 
FUNCTIONING DESPITE DAMAGE 
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FAIR-SIZED PORT; LITTLE DAMAGED 
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Newsweek—Scott, DeMoreland 


The red lines show how opening Antwerp will transform Allied supply problems; black lines indicate present supply routes 
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An old-fashioned trick worth knowing 


UR photographer, a very skill- 

ful man, somehow managed to 
get this Old Fashioned into a bot- 
tle. It was highly difficult, and 
we're still not quite sure how. he 
did it. 

But a much more practical trick 
is knowing how to get the finest 
possible Old Fashioned out of a 
bottle. And to do that you need re- 
member just one thing: always use 
Four Roses—the most gloriously 
smooth and mellow whiskey man 


ever made! And .also remember, 
Four Roses is still the same magnif- 
icent whiskey it was before the war. 


Recipe for a 
Four Roses Old Fashioned 


1% oz. Four Roses 
Whiskey 


2 dashes Bitters 1 twist of lemon peel 


1% lump sugar 


Muddle sugar, bitters, and lemon 
peel with a little water in Old Fash- 
ioned cocktail glass. Add ice cubes, 
then pour in whiskey and stir. 


FOUR 
ROSES 


A TRULY GREAT WHISKEY 


—the same today as before 
the war 


ERAT 


Four Roses is a blend of 
straight whiskies — 90 proof. 
Frankfort Distillers Corpora- 
tion, New York City. 
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In THE coming age of television, your 
home will be a stage where famous per- 
sonalities act their greatest hours. On 
your television receiver — like a magic 
window with a world-wide view—you'll 
watch and hear sports, entertainment 
and news events while they take place! 

The Farnsworth laboratories that 
bring you the pleasures of superb pho- 
nograph and radio will be ready with 
the newest magic of all — electronic 
television. 


@.W. AYER & SON 


CAPEHART 


FARNSWORTH 


Finer Capeharts and new Farnsworth 
phonograph-radios and radios will come, 
after the war, from the Farnsworth fac- 
tories that are now devoted entirely to 
the production of Radar, military radios 
and other highly scientific electronic 
equipment. 

Tomorrow’s models will take advan- 
tage of wartime discoveries with even 
better record reproduction, radio recep- 
tion and tone. Many will include inter- 
ference-free FM reception, dependable, 






TELEVISION & 


Your private window on the world 


RADIO 





time-proven record-changers that pro- 
vide hours of entertainment of your own 
selection without attention. 


You will choose from a rich selection of 
cabinet styles and sizes, from the mod- 
estly priced Farnsworth instruments to 
magnificent Capeharts. And each one, 
creation of the distinguished Farnsworth 
engineering staff, will reflect the very 
finest quality at its price. Farnsworth 
Television & Radio Corporation, Fort 
Wayne 1, Indiana. 


INVEST IN VICTORY — BUY WAR BONDS 


FARNSWORTH 
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CORPORATION 
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Erebus’s odd lines, her squat figure, and 
particularly from the huge underwater 
blisters which run along her sides to give 
her stability for the huge armament she 
carries. “The only ship I knows of where 
yer can bloody well fall overboard and 
bryke yer bleedin’ neck.” 

It’s 11 o'clock at night and the BBC 
is blaring “God Save the King.” The ward- 
room walls start vibrating. Erebus’s en- 
gines are turning over. Landings are to be 
made on Walcheren Island at Westka- 
pelle, on the western tip, and at the. his- 
toric port of Flushing, to the south. We 
are to support the Westkapelle operation, 
which must necessarily come from the 
sea. An estimated 11,000 of the enemy 
hold the island. 

D Day is Nov. 1, H Hour, 9:45 a.m. 
General Quarters sounds at 7:30 and the 
battle flag whips out rigidly as it rises 
on the masthead in the fresh wind. 


Job for FOB: Bad weather in four 
British fields has held down our regular 
Spitfire spotting. planes, and we must 
fre blind until our FOB—forward ob- 
server, pronounced “FOB” like the thing 
on a watch—gets ashore and sets up the 
wireless. Here’s the way things go: 


9:25—All hands stuff their ears with 
cotton as the turret swings toward the 
target starboard on the beam. The cap- 
tain of Marines manning the main bat- 
tery gets fire data from the Bombardment 
Plot and transmits orders to the sergeant 
between the two guns, who shouts his 
orders to the gun crew. They look a little 
like bewigged British jurists with their 
white anti-flash hoods over head, neck, 
ears, and shoulders. There are -hydraulic 
hissés as the massive breech blocks swing 
up. From the bottom of the turret, three 
stories down, a huge cylinder containing 
shell and charge whips upward like a 
rabbit from a hat. A fistlike power ram- 
mer punches both into the breech. With 
another hiss the block swings shut and 
twists to a locked position. The muzzle 
elevates. The red light indicates the 
left gun is ready to shoot. “Shoot!” 
says the Marine captain’s headset from 
the Bombardment Plot. “Shoot!” screams 
the captain. “Shoot!” bellows the ser- 
geant. “Ting-ting” goes the gong as all 
hands stand clear and Bia! we are in 
action. 


9:37—We cease fire after eight rounds 
because the assault boats are- nearing the 
target. 


10:21—The control ship radios: “Will 
try to get you a Butterfly"—the code 
word for a Cub spotting plane, based in 
Belgium. “ ’Ere comes one now,” exclaims 
the Cockney signalman. “He’s calling 
us,” says the red-haired rating at the 
radio. “Hello, Butterfly. Hello, Butter- 


fly. Please give us a report. Over.” Si-: 


ence. He tries again and again and this 
goes on till 11:05 with the Butterfly hov- 
ering around the ship, trying vainly for 
contact which he never gets. Obviously 
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International 


Rebuilder: The military term ‘supplies’ includes hundreds of thousands of items 
which keep armies on the move. This steamshovel, rolling across the frontier near 
Aachen, is one of the most important. Handled by engineers, it repairs the road- 
ways blasted in battle and has a multitude of other uses. 





something’s wrong with his receiver and 
finally he buzzes off to refuel. Meanwhile 
the Warspite and Roberts fire steadily. 


BLO to “Guns”; 11:00—The Bombard- 
ment Plot is a compartment in the con- 
ning tower. It is 15 by 15 and contains 
some ten persons of whom.the most im- 
portant are BLO—bombardment liaison 
officer, pronounced “Blow”, and “Guns”, 
the gunnery officer, a naval commander. 
BLO is a tall, mustached, quick-tempered 
army captain who was ashore as a spotter 
28 days at Salerno. His function is the 
control of spotting and transmission of in- 
formation to “Guns”, who works out fire 
problems and corrections. 


11:30—The control ship says the FOBs 
will soon be calling for fire. They should 
be given preference “since conditions for 
Butterflies are doubtful.” They are doubt- 
ful indeed; it has started to rain and visi- 
bility during this short squall is practical- 
ly nil. However, since we have no But- 
terfly and have not heard from our FOB 
this makes little difference to us. 


12:30—Eight rounds have constituted 
this unluc 
the battleship Warspite and the new 
monitor Roberts still fire steadily. Dis- 
gusted, we knock off for lunch—beans, 
same as at breakfast. 


2:00—We ed receive Morse signals 
from our FOB. Things are rough ashore. 


He. reports three casualties to his party, 


morning’s shooting, though . 


which originally consisted of five. BLO 
tells FOB we want a certain target be- 
tween Westkapelle, which is reported 
taken by the Commandos, and Flushing, 
where smoke marks fierce fighting. 
“Wait,” says FOB. . 


William Eleven: 2:20—The weather in 
England has cleared and our Spitfire 
spotter calls us from over Walcheren. 
There is general jubilation and the turret 
gunners are ordered to “return to line-up 
positions.” The target is an enemy troop 
concentration. Our FOB comes on again 
and now we have both air and ground 
observation. 


2:40—We'open fire: On the bridge the 
gun blast is a fearsome thing. Even when 
you turn away from the muzzle, the whole 
world explodes in a yellow flash. The 
noise is a physical pain and the concus- 
sion makes you reel. Your skin burns not 
with the heat of the thing but with the 
actual concussion of the air, like wind- 
burn, and the blast flaps your trouser legs 
and musses your hair with an unseen 
hand. A big puff of brindle smoke spits at 
the sky. Quickly the muzzle lowers to 
horizontal, emits a reptilian hiss as com- 
pressed air cleans out the barrel, and then 
spouts a dirty gray cloud of gas. 

4:00—Our next target is known as Wil- 
liam Eleven—the most troublesome of all 
enemy shore batteries at Walcheren. It is 
perched on the dike near :Zoutelande, a 
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small town between Westkapelle and 
Flushing. Its four guns have wrought 
fearful execution among our slow-moving 
small craft. and now from the Spotting 
Top—a perch attainable only after a diz- 
zying climb on an iron ladder outside the 
conning tower—you can see it fire at our 
Commandos along the dike in nasty gouts 
of black smoke and yellow sand. 
4:05—BLO tells our spotting Spitfire 
to get up over William Eleven and the 
signalman at the Morse key to FOB ap- 
prises him of the change. Meanwhile, 
“Guns” is working out his calculations 
for sighting shots on the target. “Get 
ready for a run,” is phoned to the turret. 


Headaches for Bahstards: 4:28—After 
several sighting shots a hit is reported 
and “Guns” shouts: “Fire for effect!” Four 


shells go on the way in two minutes and 


a quarter. Four more shells follow and. 


four more after that. “That'll give 
those bahstards in the Jerry casemate 
a headache at any rate,” comments a 
lieutenant. 


5:27—Erebus ceases fire for the day. 
Five rivets have hopped out of the fore- 
castle deck from the gunblast and we 
have sprung a mysterious leak in one of 
the magazines. 


5:45—A message to the bridge sum- 
marizes our shooting on William Eleven, 
“Out of 23 shots, four were hits, five were 
within 50 yards and nine within 100 
yards. Excellent shooting.” The captain 
reads it aloud to his first lieutenant and 
concludes: “William Eleven is no longer 
firing.” A sailor nearby on the watch 
comments in a half voice: “No bloody 
wonder.” The captain. carefully turns 
away and grins from ear to ear. 





Across Pest to Buda 


Not since the Red Army first stepped 
out into the capitalist world had its rustic 
soldiers beheld such a spectacle. After a 
five-day whirlwind drive across the plain 
between the Tisza and Danube Rivers, 
with its fruitful orchards, lonely pastures, 
and acacia-fringed dunes, the Russians 
on Nov. 4 reached the gates of Budapest. 
Across the flat expanse of Pest, the mod- 
ern part of the city on the east bank of 
the Danube, they could glimpse the 
wooded hills of Buda, crowned with the 
royal palace and sprinkled with cafés. 

The Germans said the Reds had as- 
saulted the capital of the last German 
satellite state with 600 tanks and 65,000 
men. In the suburbs, heavy KV tanks 
traded high-velocity shélls with the Nazis’ 
biggest panzer, the 67-ton Royal Tiger. 

‘Inside the city, all taxis, buses, trucks, 
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The Problem of Momentum 
by Maj. Gen. J. F. C. FULLER, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., British Army, Ret. 


London (by wireless)—-Though the 
age of miracles may have gone, the 
wonder-wishers are just as plentiful. 
Man is always expectant, hopeful or 
fearful, seldom balanced. Therefore, he 
is constantly being surprised. He lives 
in a land of nine-day wonders; yet each 
is as mortal as himself. A few weeks 
back it seemed that the end of the war 
was within his grasp; now it has 
danced on to a hopeful next summer. 

A fortnight back I touched upon this 
question from the political angle, sug- 
gesting that had statesmen played the 
war game as skillfully as the generals 
the Rhine might have been crossed in 
one great stride. Now I'll turn to the 
military angle because, so it seems to 
me, not a few fail to see that even 
Patton’s seven-league boots on occasion 
need resoling. 

What is the central problem in the 
war? This is the first question. It is the 
maintenance of momentum for, as 
Frederick the Great once said: “To 
conquer is to advance.” If nothing can 
stop an army it must win. What then 
stops itP Another army, yes, but only in 
part; for even were the enemy to 
evaporate altogether, a perpetual- 
motion army has yet to be invented. 

The truth is that from the moment 
an army is launched into battle it is 
subjected to violent friction. Not only 
because of enemy resistance but also 
‘because human and mechanical en- 
durance is limited and both have to be 
refreshed. In other words, because an 
army is a living organism it has con- 
stantly to be rested, repaired, refortified, 
and fed. As with a locomotive, much 


of the problem of momentum depends 
upon stoking. | 

On paper it may seem that the 
surest way of solving this problem is 
to have two armies working in relays. 
This would enable one to be rested and 
supplied while the other advanced. 
Though with units and smaller forma- 
tions this is a common practice, it is 
all but impossible where armies are 
concerned, because it would be like 
simultaneously evacuating and repopu- 
lating a great city. 

In the recent advance, the base was 
Cherbourg and Arromanches and still 
is largely so, and the goal—I’ll assume— 
the far side of the Rhine. The main 
source of resistance was the enemy and 
the first factor in maintaining momen- 
tum was communications. How to dam- 
age one as much as possible and the 
other as little as possible was the 
problem, and I suggest that something 
may have gone wrong in solving it. 

Seeing that in June.and July the 
Germans were in a really desperate 
position, was it wise, in order to do 
them the utmost damage, to bomb their 
rear communications with the utmost 
violence? Obviously it would delay 
them in reinforcing their main front and 
withdrawing an exit; but as obviously 
it would impede our eventual and 


planned advance. We have since been . 


told that 4,000 bridges were demolished 
and in greater part by ourselves. At that 
time, was the equation between im- 
mediate damage and prospective move- 
ment considered? If not, then the com- 
mand blundered. If so, was the loss of 
momentum still inevitable? . ~ 


‘concentrate against us as they did? 
‘Would not they have had to meet this 


Personally, I do not think so, though 
in this I may be wrong. Right through 
the war I have stressed the importance 
of sea power. Sea power is free pow- 
er—power to move anywhere across 
the water. It was sea power that en- 
abled us to occupy Cherbourg, and 
once the advance to the eastward exit 
was made, the maintenance of mo- 
mentum demanded the occupation of 
more ports. 

At the time, I expected to see a 
second invasion in order not only to 
gain further ports but also to draw as 
much opposition as possible away from 
the first invasion. Had this been done, 
might not it have gone far to reduce 
the need of so completely demolishing 
German communications? 

Again, when it was decided that Lt. 
Gen. Sir Miles C. Dempsey should 
jump the Rhine at Amhem in conjunc- 
tion with airborne troops, why was not 
this hazardous operation combined with 
a seaborne invasion of Friesland? 

Had such an invasion taken, place, 
would the Germans have been able to 


new invasion? Would not they have 
had to draw on every man in Southern 
Holland to do so, and would not this 
have helped to unlock Antwerp at an 
earlier date? 


These are but suggestions, made 
not in order to criticize, for my knowl- 
edge does not warrant that, but to 
show how vastly complex the problem 
of momentum is—“the soul of war,” 
as Napoleon once called it. 
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1. fm the Sendmen ... and my job is 
putting people to sleep. But do 
people always co-operate? Not these 
days. What with che war and all, 
they're kinda nervous and upset. 


2. Thoy expect me to get around (with 
transportation the way it is) tosprin- 
tle sand in their eyes. That's asking 
too much. I know they love coffee. 
And s0- 


8. This Senke is of coffee and nothing 
sbut coffee. And is it delicious! They 
take cut the caffein without remov- 
ing a snifter of the piping aroma or 
tich flavor. And Sanka ts vacuum 


2. There's one opecial tribe - people 
whose nerves are set a-jangle by caf 
fein in coffee. Comes the night, they 
pace and tes and moan. 


to Sanka Coffee! It's 97° caffein-free? 
Can't jangle anyone's nerves? 


6. And becoure Sento Coffee is prac- 
tically caffein-free, you can make is 
strong! Use a heaping tablespoon per 
cup. And if you use a percolator, 
“perk” Sanka a little longer chan 











teeteietanan: Corel tenet ioe 
dearie. I'm your new Wartime Conscience. 

And if you keep throwing aut perfectly 
good kitchen fats that way. PU have you 
black and blue all ever in a week. 


(Wemen: Black and bl-! Why you—t I= 


sleeping gu 
told you about vaficin-free collve? 
Wemen: What? 
Wer Concclonce: Caffcin-free, dear. Take 


And favor! M vareaderes pee tiy alee 0@ 


ammunition that it’s willing to give you . 
two whole meat points, for just a pound 
of it? Do you-? 
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few, hour-long show 
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whe ekenotiae tag + ta 
inyenduag. ben esa peta 
on your Wartime Job! That's all, Sister? 
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Which is the better advertisement for Sanka Coffee? 


Shown here are two ads for Sanka 
Coffee. 


“A” simply tells the Sanka sales 
story. 
“B” not only tells the Sanka story, 
but also gives the reader a war mes- 
sage of vital: importance. 
In both the client’s opinion and our 
own, “B” is a better advertisement for 
the product than “A.” The addition of 


the war message has, we believe, 


strengthened the advertising rather 
than weakened it. 


This problem of how to make a prod- 
uct advertisement a war advertisement 
too, is one that faces every agency 
today. And it seems to us that one 
measure of an agency’s worth is found 
in the way it handles this double job 
of creating advertisements which are 
both effective product ads and effective 
war ads. - 


If you are interested, we shall be glad 
to send you more examples of the way 
Young & Rubicam has handled this 
double job for many of its clients. 


Young & Rubicam, Ine. 
ADVERTISING 
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Red Army soldiers parade through Belgrade on their way to strike the Nazis again in the tottering Balkans 


and private cars were ordered assembled 
foremergency use. An underground radio 
called on the Hungarians to “strike now” 
against the Germans. Magyar troops were 
apparently deserting in large numbers.” 
Nazi sympathizers jammed the last trains 
for Vienna, 140 miles to the west. The 
puppet Premier, Ferenc Szalasy, was re- 


. ported in flight and the Nazis ordered the 


evacuation of the diplomatic corps at 
24 hours’ notice. 

The Germans had also presumably 
mined the six bridges across the Danube 
which gave the city much of its atmos- 
phere. Somehow the charges on one of 
these, the Margaret Bridge, were set off 
before the Russians entered Budapest. 
With a roar, the structure collapsed, 
spilling crowded automobiles, buses, and 
streetcars into the Blue Danube. 


East Wall 


The Russians used to boast that the 
Red Army was a “meat grinder” which 
chewed the Wehrmacht to pieces eve 
time it undertook an offensive. Last wee 
the Soviets found: themselves inside a 
Nazi meat grinder. Although Red tanks, 
planes, men, and guns were lavishly 
poured into the attack on East Prussia, 
the Germans continued to offer a fa- 
natical and unyielding resistance. The 
fiercest fighting swirled around the wild 
Rominten Heath, where both Kaiser 
Wilhelm II and Reichsmarshal Hermann 
Goring had chased boars through the un- 
derbrush. The Nazis were aided by what 
a Russian commentator called “the strong- 
est fortifications of the war, running to 
depths of 75-100 miles.” 


Sneak Exit 


In 1941 the Nazis conquered the Bal- 
kans in the style to which the world was 
becoming accustomed 
tank columns, hard-hitting infantry, and 
overwhelming air support. Last week they 
struggled to sneak out with as little fight- 
ing as possible. ' 

The British had freed all the Greek 
mainland after a 40-day walkover cam- 
paign which left the Nazis in control 
of only a few widely scattered and tight- 
ly blockaded islands such as Crete. After 
the capture of Salonika on Nov. .1, the 
Nazis fled, on foot, in horse-drawn carts, 
some even in stolen fire engines, ee 
the broad Vardar Valley toward Skoplje 
in South Serbia—already threatened by 
Bulgarian troops and Yugoslav Partisans. 
In Yugoslavia, hard pressed by the Rus- 
sians and Bulgarians on the east and by 
the British on the south, the Germans 
were harassed by the ubiquitous Parti- 
sans. 

On Nov. 2, the German High Com- 
mand belatedly conceded Marshal Tito’s 
claim that his forces, in cooperation with 
British Commandos, had cleared a 160- 
mile stretch of the Dalmatian coast con- 
taining the important harbors of Split, 
Dubrovnik, and Sibenik. The Nazis also 
acknowledged the loss of Valona and 
Southern Albania. 


Destruction Wholesale 


The United States Eighth Air Force 
last week found out where the Luftwaffe 
was. It was on the ground waiting for the 
Eighth to raid the synthetic-oil plants at 


— with powerful — 


Sovfoto 


Merseburg in Central Germany. When 
1,100 American heavy bombers appeared 
in the icy sky high above the city, some 
500 Nazi fighters, including new jet- 
propelled planes, rose to give battle. The 
900 Mustangs and Thunderbolts escort- 
ing the bombers hopped on the Nazis 
and destroyed 155, the highest score 
ever run up by fighters alone. The 
bombers’ guns brought the total of Ger- 
man planes destroyed to 208. American 
losses were 40 bombers and _ nineteen 
fighters. 

The battle over Merseburg was only a 
spectacular interlude in the increasingly 
heavy raids being made on Germany. In 
October an average of 2 tons of bombs 
a minute fell on the Reich. Last week 
both British and American heavyweight 
fleets continued to dump _ explosives 
wholesale over Nazi cities, particularly 
in the Rhineland. Much of the bombing 
was done by instrument because of the 
weather, but even some of this blind 
work ‘turned: out to be startlingly ac- 
curate. For example, the Eighth Air 
Force announced that Liberators, bomb- 
ing through heavy clouds, had managed 
to tear an 85-foot breach in the important 
Mittelland Canal, draining a 3-mile 
stretch. ‘s 


‘\ 


Mosquito Bites Gestapo 


The four six-plane squadrons of Mos- 
quitoes came down out of the clouds that 
had covered their flight across the North 
Sea. Beneath them lay Aarhus, second 
largest city in Denmark. From long hours 
of studying models the RAF ‘fliers imme- 
diately spotted their target—two Univer- 
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EE I ES OO Le Ee RT SE OT RE Ce eS Lea ON ee pi a aman " m 
bas : sey ee f yok < ? 
~~. With a TR on his shoulder  — 


ee AND THE KNOW-HOW UNDER HIS HAT | 


You'll find him in every corner of 

‘the world where American weap- 
ons of war are in action... 

Wherever American precision in- 
struments are guiding planes and 
projectiles and subs toward their 
targets, and ships toward their des- 
tinations. 

He’s in uniform, but he’s a civil- 
ian. And Ais shoulder patch reads 
“Tech Rep.” which stands for Tech- 
nical Representative. 

TR’s not orfly help to see that our 
complex weapons perform reliably 


under combat conditions—they help 
our soldiers, airmen, sailors, and 
seamen to understand the new de- 
vices which are constantly reaching 
the fighting fronts . . . new planes 
... improved gun sights .. . intricate 


_ flight instruments . . . ship navigat- 


ing instruments. 


And, in the course of his duties, 
the TR sometimes stops hot lead. 
Occasionally he becomes a prisoner 
of war. For his duties often mean 
sweating it out in a foxhole, or rid- 
ing in a bomber on an actual mission: 


- 


Wherever our Armed Forces go —there’s a Sperry TR 


The Sperry TR's, and their associ- 
ate Field Engineers in this country, 
number nearly 600. Most of them 
are graduate engineers. They re- 
ceive highly specialized schooling, 
and then put in months getting ex- 
perience here at home. 
For, once on their own in some 
remote spot, they must be able to 
keep the gyros spinning in bomb- 
ers, fighters, and transport planes 
-.. to repair a shot-up computing 
sight .. . to adjust a revolving gun 
turret ... to overhaul a ship’s Gyro- ~ 
Compass...to repair a damaged 


hydraulic ammunition hoist. 
American Generals and Admirals 
have said fine,things about TR’s. 
One of them, describing Sperry 
TR’s as “indispensable,” recently 
said that not only have they trained 
thousands of Servicemen in the 
proper maintenance of equipment 
made by Sperry, but, “through ob- 


‘servation of combat performance, 


have been instrumental in indicat- 
ing improved methods of manufac- 
ture and maintenance.” Many TR’s, 
he added, have performed this serv- 
ice at great personal risk. 


SPERRY 


CORPORATION 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20 


Through the following Divisions, ‘our I 
- TR’s help to see that Sperry precision ! 


‘| Armed Forces on land, at sea, and ind 


the air... ; 
FORD INSTRUMENT CO., INC. a 
SPERRY GYROSCOPE CO.,INC. e VICKERS ING, ; 
Waterbury Tool Division, VICKERS INC, 4 
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sity of Aarhus buildings, Gestapo head- 
quarters for all Denmark. 

The pilots leveled off at nearly zero 
altitude, so'low that one engine of one 
plane buckled from glancing off a build- 
ing. The bombs, 12 tons of them, dropped 
square on the targets before German 
anti-aircraft gunners got into action. 

Once again the Mosquitoes had car- 
ried out one of their almost incredible 
feats of pinpoint bombing. NEwsweEeExk’s 
Stockholm correspondent cabled this ac- 
count of the results: 

“The underground Danish news agen- 
cy reports 110 Gestapo men dead and 40 
wounded. These were elite agents sent to 
Jutland to curb railroad sabotage. Eugen 
Schwitzgebel, Jutland Gestapo chief, is 
said to have been killed.. Seventeen 
Danes, some of whom were working for 
the Germans, were killed, and 25 were 
wounded. - 

“The records, which ‘were completely 
destroyed, included cases dealt with by 
the Danish courts and taken up by the 
Gestapo for later examination. This means 
safety for many Danish patriots black- 
listed and suspected by the Gestapo. 
Danes also seized the opportunity to carry 
out fifteen acts of sabotage during the 
raid. They aimed against the railway net, 
te 5 gaa paralyzing it for a number of 

ours. 


Hara-Scary 
Through the skies over Tokyo last 


week flew one or two, or perhaps more 
B-29s. Depending on which Japanese 
broadcast you heard, it, or they, did or 
did not drop bombs, fled hastily when 
attacked by fighters or anti-aircraft, or 
“soared” around for about half an hour. 

At any rate, ‘air-raid alarms sounded 
in the Japanese capital on Nov. 1. Some 
factories “lost their calmness.” So did 
Japanese propagandists, who sputtered 
the confused stories over the air. But all 
agreed that the big planes came from 
the Marianas. And only that morning, 
one broadcaster said, “several tens” of 
four-engined bombers, almost certainly 
B-29s, attacked Truk from that same di- 
rection. . 

The next day Kenichi Kumagai, vice 
chief of Japan’s Air Defense General 
Headquarters, stated officially that Amer- 
ican planes—he did not identify them as 
B-29s—had made a reconnaissance flight 
over Tokyo but had dropped no bombs. 


In Washington the War Department and 


the Twentieth Bomber Command denied 
any knowledge of such activity. 

@ The Twentieth Bomber Command, 
based in China and India, suddenly 
turned the long noses of its B-29s toward 
Jap bases in Southeast Asia. One attack 
blanketed the Rangoon railway yards. 
Two days later the B-29s hit the dock- 
yards aftd repair facilities at Singapore in 
the first air raid on that base since its 
capture by the Japs Feb. 15, 1942. No 
planes were lost by enemy action in 
either raid. : 
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One Man’s Fight Against Corruption: 
Story Behind the Stilwell Incident 


The complicated story behind the recall of Gen. Joseph W. Stilwell from the China. 
Burma-India theater was brought into the open last week in dispatches from corre- 
spondents in New York, Washington, London, and New Delhi. But the full details, 
available only in Chungking, still could not be cabled from there. American censors 
were willing to pass the dispatches but Chinese censors cut them to ribbons. 

That was what happened to the following dispatch from Harold Isaacs, NEwWsWeEEx 


_correspondent in China. The United States censors passed it completely but the Chi- 


nese slashed it. However, Isaacs succeeded in transmitting the story to New York by 
other channels. It provides the first complete account of the dispute between Stilwell 
and Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek and the part played by the missions headed by 
Vice President Henry A. Wallace and Maj. Gen. Patrick J. Hurley, sent from Wash- 


ington to Chungking some months ago. 


The recall of General Stilwell, at the 
specifig demand and insistence of Chiang 
Kai-shek, meant the collapse for all im- 
mediate, practical purposes of the 
lengthy negotiations designed to ration- 
alize and improve Chungking’s part in 


the war against Japan. It represented a 


total success for Chungking’s delaying 
tactics. If there was ever any doubt 
about it before, there can be none now; 
China has been written out of the plans 
for defeating Japan. 

Any interpretation of the recall which 
lays the blame exclusively on Stilwell 
fails to take into account the essential 
dynamics of the situation. Stilwell fought 
a losing battle against inertia, corrup- 
tion, inefficiency, and questionable mo- 


tives. Washington came strongly to his 
support in an effort to improve matters, 
but when Chiang—with his back to the 
wall—countered with a demand for Stil 
well’s_ recall, Washington pulled the 
props out from'under the general and let 
Chiang have his way. : 


Chiang Agrees: Six months ago the 
Americans began putting pressure on 
Chungking for radical changes in the 
highly unsatisfactory Sino-American mil- 
itary setup. Originally it had been hoped 
the Chinese might be able to push to the 
coast to link up with eventual American 
landings, at least to the extent of ensur- 
ing the safety of forward American air 
bases. These hopes were finally ended 
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Reproduced by permission of Proprietors of Punch 


Shocking: Emett, a Punch cartoonist who has built up a reputation for quiet mad- 
ness rivaling that of James Thurber, drew this extravagant dream of a seaborne 


invasion. 
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Half a 
minute’s work! 


Geaon grommets produced on 30-second cycle by injection molding 


hose 48 GEON elastic Mayme in the picture 
_ * were produced in just half 4 minute, in an 8 ounce, 
48 cavity injection molding machine. This high rate 
is typical of the many advantages offered by GEON, 


the mew group of vinyl resins and plastics. But it is 


only one advantage. 


From GEON may be made a wide variety of 
flexible material thermoplastics with many new char- 
acteristics that stimulate the — and promise 
better living when the war ends. For example, GEON’S 
electrical properties combined with flame resistance 
will mean safer domestic and industrial wiring — and 
so may mean reduced insurance rates. Already its 


; ¥- . 


Geon 


A CLEA ELE 


resistance to water and chemicals, combined with soft- 
ness and flexibility, have resulted in new fabrics. Acids 
that eat metal and burn rubber have no effect on GEON 
tank linings. — 

GEON’S resistance to wear and sun and air will 
open a whole new field of upholstery materials, and 
properly blended with certain synthetic rubbers, 
GEON products take on an entirely new set of char- 
acteristics. The possibilities seem almost literally 
limitless for this new material. 


Although GEON is currently available to in- 
dustrial users, subject to allocation under General 
Preference Order M-10, limited quantities can be had 
for experiment. And our dévelopment staff and lab- 


oratory facilities are available to help you with specific 


problems or applications. Just write Department A-5, 
Chemical Division, The B. F. Goodrich Company, 
324 Rose Building, E. Ninth and Prospect, Cleveland 
15, Ohio. 


CHEMICAL DIVISION | 


THE B. F. GOODRICH COMPANY 


ROSE BUILDING, &. NINTH & PROSPECT, CLEVELAND 15, OHIO . 





















| Cdleiloes 
Fruit- 


AND CHRISTMAS SURPRISES 
FROM ‘WAY OUT IN OREGON 






HOLIDAY Gorgeous du Comice Pears once the 

BASKETS luxury of the kings of France, giant red 

and golden Delicious Apples, immense 

Oranges, Emperor Grapes, Coachella Valley Dates, 

and other ies heaped high in snow-white hand- 

woven et with red ribbon bow, cellophane 

wrapped. Basket as pictured, weight 95 
about 20 pounds. Express prepaid m lO 

(Smaller basket, weight 

about 15 lbs., $8.95) 


BOXES OF 
WORLD-FAMED 

DU COMICE PEARS 
—grown in France as the luxury of Kings. Sweet, 
tender, dripping with juice. 10 to 14 $ 95 
large size pears in beautiful Christmas 2 
box. Express prepaid 

De luxe bor, 21 to 24 pears, prepaid, $5.15 











FOREST PINE 
CLUSTERS 


. For door or window. 
Boughs of aromatic Doug- 
las Fir and giant Sugar- 

ine Cones from Oregon’s 
orests primeval. Scarlet 
ribbon and golden bell that 

: tinkles. Ready to hang. 
* 4 Guaranteed to keep green 

Bs «< for weeks. Size 18x33 

~- inches. Ship in white 

florist’s box. Express pre- 


- $ 4% 
Fruit o’ THE CaLeNDAR CLuB—6 shipments each in 


season including basket at Christmas, prepaid, $22.50. 
Send postal for colored folder. 


* * * 

Shipments guaranteed to arrive in perfect condition 
(only Military camps at your own risk). Supplies are 
short this year, so order now! We ship any tume after 
October 15. Send check or order. No orders ship; 
outside U. S. A. No C.O.D.’s. Reference First Natwnal 
Bank, Medford. 


fé. 


BLUE GOOSE ORCHARDS 
American Fruit Growers, Inc. 
245 Fir Strect Medford, Oregon 
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by the success of the current Jap drive 
in Central China. It was evident early in 
the summer that the most that could be 
expected of the Chinese would be to keep 
Japan’s 24 divisions in China sufficiently 
engaged to prevent any serious with- 
drawal for reinforcing points outside 
China which might come under Ameri- 
can attack. 

To accomplish this minimum end the 
Americans proposed they be given full 
command of the Chinese field armies 
with power to weed out incompetents, 
consolidate forces, determine the move- 
ment and disposition of selected armies, 
and exercise control over supply, trans- 
port, and training. They also demanded 
a relaxation of the blockade of Commu- 
nist areas to permit Communist forces to 
receive American arms and thereby to 
take a more effective part in operations 
against the Japanese. It was in this con- 
nection that Vice President Wallace 
urged a Kuomintang-Communist settle- 
ment and emphasized to Chiang that 
there was no reason to count on arty 
basic anti-Russian orientation in United 
States policy. ; 

During the negotiations Chungking 
showed an unyielding attitude, especially 
on the Communist question. The Ameri- 
can tone also gradually stiffened, cul- 
minating in the threat to pull out of 
China entirely unless some reasonably 
acceptable adjustments were made. 
Chiang was finally put in a position 
where apparently he had to bend or 
break. Naturally, he decided to bend. 

About one week after the arrival of 
General Hurley he formally agreed to 


give the full field command to Stilwell, 


in whom he expressed his “full confi- 
dence.” 


Chiang Disagrees: The Americans 
promptly pressed for immediate imple- 
nfentation with a full settlement of all 
details of the new command setup. 
Chiang did not share their interest in 
speed. 

Thus matters stood when the evacua- 
tion of the Kweilin air base suddenly 
spotlighted the full extent of the Central 
China debacle. Chiang thereupon inter- 
jected a new complication with the an- 
nouncement that in view of the Central 
China reverses he would have to pull 
out forces just sent to reinforce the Sal- 
ween front. 

The strongest objections to this came 
at once from Washington. Opening of 
the Burma Road was the core of the 
plan to help China. Washington said the 
project could not be abandoned now for 
an inevitably futile effort to retrieve the 
irretrievable in Central China. Chiang’s 
reply—abrupt and unheralded—was the 
demand for the recall of Stilwell. In a 
series of exchanges Chiang finally said 
he would accept all the American de- 


mands, but Stilwell would have to go., 


Chiang gambled on his firm conviction 
that the White House would not aban- 
don him and heavon. Washington finally 
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said it could not accept reflections on 
Stilwell, but if Chiang insisted he would 
be withdrawn. Chiang insisted. Stilwell 
went. : 


Promises, Promises, Promises: With 
this turn of affairs, the Americans  ab- 
ruptly reversed themselves on the sub- 
ject of command, apparently deciding 
they did not want it after all. Presum- 


ably it was realized that considering 
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U. 8. Signal Corps photo from Acme 
Foxhole to Featherbed: Shaved, 
bathed, and happy after weeks at the 
front, Pfc. G. T. Robert of Springfield, 
Mass., incredulously pats a real bed at 
a rest camp in Europe. 





Chungking’s: attitude no effective com- 
mand would ever be achieved, that 
Americans would acquire responsibility 
without real power and the result would 
be a preposterous flop. 

Chinese “acceptance” of the other 
American demands remains purely aca- 
demic until implemented. With Stilwell’s 
departure and the inevitable need for ac- 
climatizing a new man, this process is 


certain not to be swift. The question of 


arming the Communists is still tied up in 
negotiations in which General Hurley, 
seemingly alone of all informed people, 
believes progress is being made. Prom- 
ises made in this deal can be taken as 
real only if and‘ when they -are actually 
carried out and that won’t happen in a 
hurry. 


The Aftermath 


In the wake of the recall of Gen. Jo- 
seph W. Stilwell from China came a 
whole series of explanations, accusations, 
counteraccusations, and rosy plans for 
bettering Chinese-American relations: 
@ President Roosevelt confirmed the re- 
port that Clarence E. Gauss, American 
Ambassador to China, was resigning; but 

~that, said the President, had nothing to 
do with Stilwell (see Periscope). 
@ Rep. Walter H. Judd, Minnesota Re- 
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publican, who was in Chungking 
recently, called Stilwell “the goat of per- 
sonal government in Washington.” An- 
other Republican, Rep. Francis Case of 
South Dakota, blamed the return of Stil- 
well and Gauss on Harry Hopkins. He 
said Hopkins told Chinese Finance Min- 
ister H. H. Kung that Chiang “could get 
everything he wanted” by holding out in 
his negotiations with Donald M. Nelson 
and Maj. Gen. Patrick J. Hurley. 

@ In Chungking T. V. Soong, Chinese 
Foreign Minister, said Stilwell’s recall 
was military, not political, and that Com- 
munist-Kuomintang relations had noth- 
ing to do with the break. 

€ General Stilwell, his four stars shining, 
arrived in Washington and announced 
through the War Department that he had 
nothing to say. 

@ President Roosevelt disclosed that 
Donald M. Nelson will return to China 
and set up a WPB there. Nelson will not 
stay long but he plans to take with him 
a deputy, an alcohol expert, and five steel 
men. They will remain to increase Chi- 
nese production of alcohol for use in 
trucks, thus saving gasoline flown over 
the Hump, and to improve steel output, 
now only 10 per cent of its current 
capacity. 


War Without Logic 


Of all the enemies the United States 
has ever met, the Japanese by long odds 
are the most devious. Last week on 
Leyte, as the first phase of the Philip- 
pines campaign drew to a close, the Japs 
surpassed their previous. record with a 
series of shifty and often senseless ma- 
neuvers. 


Surprise Withdrawal: First, a force 
of some 5,000 Japs made major efforts to 
hold the ‘northern coast port of Carigara 
against the First Cavalry Division, com- 
ing from the east, and the 24th Infantry 
Division, moving up through the Leyte 
Valley. The Yank columns closed in on 
the port, the last Cietegic spot the enemy 
held in the Leyte Valley. The Japs had 
excellent defensive positions. Expecting 
a bloody fight to drive them out, the 
Americans laid down an eighteen-hour 
artillery barrage before assaulting the 
town. Japanese soldiers many times had 
withstood heavier barrages without 
budging. But they evacuated Carigara. 


Out and In: Knowing beyond doubt 
that the island was lost, or 
then apparently decided to make a Ba- 
taan-type defense in order-to delay 
. future American operations in the Philip- 

pines. Despite tolls taken by PT-boats 
and planes, they sent reinforcements in 
barges ftom Cebu Island at night..At the 
same time they tried a new trick. 

One afternoon American pilots saw 
boats loaded with Japs pull out to ships 
in Ormoc Harbor and return to shore 
empty. Naturally, they inferred the en- 
emy was evacuating.. However, on the 
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#" Samson ff, 


Card Tables 


Your reputation as a host will hit the 
top when you bring out those Samson card 
-tables! So handsome—so practical; women 
love their luxuriously: beautiful covers. 
Men like their solid, non-shake construc- 
tion. No wonder they’ve long been Amer- 
ica’s most popular card tables! 

-¥ou'll find a wide selection of smart 
finishes and designs—at better stores 


= 


everywhere when shipments are possible 
without interrupting our vital war work. 
x * * 

SAMSON CARD TABLES have all 
_ these extra value features: 

Double-braced legs—Sturdy and steady. 

Fold-under construction—Takes less space, 

Color-fast tops—Stain- proof, washable. ' 

Extra large playing surface—1-piece continuous, 

Denver - SHWAYDER BROS., INC. ¢ Detroit’ 

« Speed Final Victory—Buy U.S. War Bonds! = 


MAKERS OF SAMSONITE LUGGAGE, SAMSON CARD TABLES AND FOLDING CHAIRS 
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night of Nov. 3, the Japs sneaked four 
big merchantmen and a destroyer escort 
into Ormoc. These debarked a strong 
force, perhaps as much as a division, to- 
gether with tanks and trucks. 

But instead of using the troops to 
develop a strong defense of the Ormoc 
area in preparation for the inevitable 
withdrawal, the Japanese commander 
boldly sent them in a 10-mile column 
northward along the main road te Pin- 
amopoan, from which the highway 


swings east to Carigara. Low-flying planes. 


dispersed the Japs repeatedly while Amer- 
ican artillerymen emplaced 8-inch and 
155-millimeter guns in position to smash 
the column miles before it neared its 
objective. 


Heavy Going 


Japs Fight Hard in Leyte Caves 
but Defense Lacks Organization 


From Leyte Robert Shaplen, NeEws- 
WEEK war correspondent, sends this close- 
up of warfare in the Philippine forests: 


The first phase of Jap resistance on 
Leyte was stiff but isolated and disor- 
ganized. The pattern was much the same 
on all four fronts, but perhaps the out- 
standing fight was the battle or Catmon 
Ridge: It was also typical in the method 
of Jap resistance, in the variety of pre- 
pared defenses and in the weapons used. 
The victor was the junior division of the 
invasion, the 96th, fresh from the States. 

Catmon Ridge lies rou hly in the cen- 
ter of ae Eastern Leyte shoreline. About 





3 miles long and 1,400 feet high, it is a 
heavily wooded, narrow hill interlaced 
with caves. There the Japs: dug deep, in- 
tertwining foxholes; they built pillboxes 
out of concrete and coconut logs and 
filled them with machine guns that were 
impossible to. see. Their tank forces 
brought 75-millimeter guns up the hill 
along a secret trail. Their horses’ even 
carried such luxuries of war as plumbing 
equipment, which the Jap officers in- 
stalled in the caves and connected to 
mountain springs. 

The enemy caves were not always con- 
nected, but were arranged checkerboard 
fashion close to each other, one cave in 
front with two caves right behind it on 
each. side. In most of them the Japs had 
machine guns, with some additional light 
artillery. Beyond the caves were the pill- 
boxes with the 75s, some of which, along 
with boxes of ammunition, had not. yet 
been uncrated. The pack horses: lay dead 
in the neighboring gullies, and there were 
indications that the Japs had eaten them 


‘once they had done their job. 


There were probably 2,000 Jap troops 
in the Catmon hills when our warships 
let loose. Well dug in, the Japs withstood 
the bombardment. 


Assaulting the Ridge: On the first day 


of the invasion, the 383rd_ Regiment of 


the division, under Col. Edwin May of 
Springfield, Mass., landed near the La- 


beranan head of the ridge, the southern- 
most point which extends in a curve to 
the sea. One battalion remained there to 
block the escape route; the rest of the 
regiment cut inland over a swamp and 
then swung along the western foothills 


Uv. 8. Signal Corps photé from iiiecustional 


It taboos more than water-filled tank traps to stop the GI's on Leyte 
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to the northern end, where it camped 

and prepared to send out patrols. 
The $8lst Regiment, under Col. Mi- 

chael (Screamin’ Mike) Halloran of San 


Jose, Calif., had stayed afloat in the bay > 


in general reserve. On the second day it 
was brought in and assigned to creep 
along the southern and northern slopes 
of Catmon Ridge, within the perimeter 
of the 383rd on the inland side and cre- 
ating its own mountainside perimeter on 
the seaboard flank. 

Among those who fought the battle of 
Catmon Ridge were 23 soldier dogs, one 
platoon of crossbreeds mostly of Male- 
mute, Collie, and German shepherd 
strains. They were under First Lt. Harris 
‘HH. Bucklin of Providence, R. I. The dogs, 
each of which came overseas with his 
individual master, were used principally 
as messengers. Two teams (two dogs and 
two men) worked together, the dogs fol- 
lowing the men’s scents -along the trail. 
Efforts to use them as flushers on the 
perimeter were not overly successful. The 
animals were unaccustomed to _ the 
swamps and rice fields and to the climate. 

By A Day plus 10, Catmon was se- 
cured. Whatever Japs were still on the 
ridge were exhausted, starved, and 
whipped. There were some cases of sui- 
cide by grenades toward the end, and 
there were instances of the old banzai 
game: Scores of screaming, sake-soaked 
soldiers charging flush into the waiting 
machine-gun barrels of the Americans. 
wg Be will be like that all the way 


into Tokyo. 


Parade to the East 


Another officer last week joined the 
procession of British Army and Navy 
commanders moving from European 
theaters to the Far East. He was Lt. Gen. 
Sir Oliver W. H. Leese, a precise Cold- 
streamer who has commanded the Brit- 
ish Eighth Army in Italy since January. 
He will take over a new Eleventh Army 
‘Group, which so far includes the British 
Fourteenth Army, operating in India and 
Burma, and American troops in Burma. 


The Forgotten Front 


Gen. Sir Harold R. L. G. Alexander 
(Alex to his friends) emerged from the 
various North African campaigns prob- 
ably the most brilliant Allied commander. 
Then in the grand reshuffle that pre- 
ceded the invasion of France, he was by- 
passed for reasons that have ever since 
been a profound mystery to military men. 
He was left in command in Italy and al- 
though he did not win any more great 
victories, not even that Forgotten Front 
—as the GI’s call it—could dim his mili- 
tary reputation. 

Last week Alexander held a press con- 
ference in which he gave the most de- 
tailed account so far of Allied strategy 
in Italy. Highlights: 

@ The original plan was to knock Italy 
out of the war and the Germans out of 
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Midway Is Still the Ranking Victory 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N., Ret. 


Now that Admiral Nimitz has 
ranked the recent Second Battle of the 
Philippine Sea along with other major 
victories—to wit, the Coral Sea, May 
4-8, 1942; Midway, June 3-6, 1942; 
Guadalcanal, Nov. 12-15, 1942; andthe 
First Battle of the Philippine Sea, June 
18, 1944, off Saipan—it may not be out 


-of place to make an assessment of how 


it compares with these previous actions. 

For -over-all importance, despite the 
greater number of forces involved and 
its profound local significance, the Sec- 
ond 2 Philippine encounter cannot quite 
rank with Midway, any more than Stal- 
ingrad or the Battle of Normandy can 
be ranked ahead of Alamein. The vic- 
tory was accomplished while our offen- 
sive tide was flowing strongly to the 
west. Had we suffered a reverse here, 
it would have been a setback and would 
have impeded the tide, but it would not 
have stopped its flow west. We were too 
strong. 


Qn the other hand, Midway hap- 
ened just six months after Pearl Har- 
Bae: We were still weak, still on the de- 
fensive. Had Midway been lost, it would 


have been followed by Japanese inva- , 


sion of the Hawaiian Islands, our ad- 
vanced bastion in the Pacific. We would 
have had to retire to the Pacific West 
Coast, and the Aleutians would prob- 
ably have been lost. Our success at 
Midway tipped the balance - and 
changed the tide of war from the ebb 


east to the flow west. It made the . 


capture of Kwajalein, Guam, and 
Saipan possible and was responsible for 
our success in neutralizing the entire 


, Mendous tas 


chain of islands from the Marshalls to 
Palau. 

The Coral Sea Battle and Guadal- 

canal were fought while we were still 
on the defensive and the Jap offensive 
tide was threatening to envelop Aus- 
tralia. These two battles also turned the 
tide, helped save Australia, and were 
in part responsible for our later ad- 
vances along the northern coast of New 
Guinea and up the Solomons. 
_ Both the Coral Sea Battle and Gua- 
dalcanal had great local significance, 
but even if they had been lost and Aus- 
tralia invaded, this setback, in terms 
of over-all strategic significance, would 
have been less than if we had lost the 
Hawaiian Islands, For the Hawaiians 
are what might be termed the keystone 
in the arch of our Pacific logistics prob- 
lem. As Admiral Nimitz has often 
stressed, the effective solution of the 
logistics problem is one of the most 
vital, if not the most vital, factor in the 
successful conduct of the entire Far 
Eastern campaign. 

This is understandable. Regardless 
of the great reserve power of Amer- 
ica, if we cannot thrust forward to ap- 
propriate locations from which a power- 
ful body blow may be struck at Japan 
speedily, the Pacific war may drag on 
long after the war in Europe. 

The great bulk of men, .arms, and 
supplies must still be carried in ibe. 
and ns a that reach im aee es 
must, for the major part, transport- 
ed in landing craft. It has been, a-tre- 
to transport our forces 
8,181 miles to Southampton or 4,174 
miles to Italy. From Honolulu to Ma- 


. their forces from the European theater 


nila the great-circle distance is 4,767 
miles and via our various steppingstones 
it is longer. 

- Think what it would have meant if 
the Japs had captured the Hawaiian 
Islands, which they could have done 
had they won the Battle of Midway: 
6,621 miles is the great-circle distance 
from San Francisco to Manila with not 
a friendly island on the route, on a 
course which would have taken us be- 
tween the Jap pincers at the Aleutians 
and Hawaiian Islands. 


Even when the war in Europe is 
over, the Allies have a stupendous logis- 
tics problem ahead of them to transport 


to the Pacific or Indian Ocean, althou 
in this respect the British have the 
easier task. From Southampton to Co- 
lombo in Ceylon, a British operating 
base, is some 6,544 miles. If Singapore 
is recaptured and we ship our troops 
from Southampton via that route for 
Manila, the distance is 9,446 miles. Oth- 
erwise, our ships from Europe must 
reach the Far East via New York or the 
Panama Canal. From Southampton to 
Manila via New York, the Panama Ca- 
nal, and Honolulu is 14,607 miles, and 
skipping New York, running direct to 
Colén and then on, the distance is 
still 14,051 miles... : 

Even if we ship our troops from 
Southampton to New York, then across 
the continent by rail to San Francisco, 
and then out to Manila, the distance is 
10,089 miles, and much else has to go 
by sea, especially oil, gasoline, and b 
cargo. { 








Italy “so that the Allies would stand at 
an open door ready to assault the inner 
fortress of Europe.” By the autumn of 
1943 that. plan was abandoned. Alex- 
ander was ordered to serve as bait to 
draw Germans into Italy. The Anzio 
beachhead sucked ten divisions down 
from the north. Wryly, Alexander com- 
mented: “It was most unwelcome to me. 
But from the point of view of those who 


were conducting the bigger strategy, they 


were probably delighted.” 

@ Hampered by lack of shipping, .never 
having more than a slight numerical 
superiority over the enemy, he carried 
out his orders ‘by pinning down 28 Ger- 
man divisions. Over-all enemy casualties 
since May 11, when Alexander launched 
the offensive against the Gustav Line: 
34,000 dead, 56,000 prisoners, and 104,- 
000 wounded. However, the Allies also 
lost heavily. Field Marshal Albert Kessel- 


ring, reported wounded when Allied 
planes machine-gunned his staff car near 
Bologna last week, handled the German 
compaign “awfully well,” Alexander said. 
@ The Allied armies in Italy now are 
“rather stuck” as a result of the. .with- 
drawal of men and equipment for the 
invasion of Southern France. ~~ 

€ Describing the shift of the Eighth 
Army to the west last spring, the 

general disclosed that he had jarred Lt. 
Gen.- Carl A, Spaatz, commanding the 
United States Strategic.Air Forces, to his 
flying boots. “Good God, what about 
Foggia [great Italian-built air base from 
which Fortresses were operating]? Can 
the Germans take Foggia?” Spaatz de- 
manded. “Yes, I’m sure they can,” Alex- 


ander answered him dryly. “ 


€ In the official transcript of the press 
conference Alexander was quoted as say- 
ing: “The Italian campaign will be judged 


sy 


ad 


as one of the most brilliant and successful 


fought in the war.” Correspondents made 
a point of including in their stories the 
fact that none of them heard Alexander 
make this statement, attributed to him 
by public-relations officers. 


Be Nice, Now 


Now that the Katzenjammer Kids had 
come home, the monkey business had to 
stop. At least’ that was the gist of a 
warning in a German army paper picked 
up by the Americans. It read: “In your 
relations with the civilian population, 
give up the practices that you have been 
used to following in ied countries 
. . . Your playing around, your raising 
hell in general, and your immoral beha- 
vior hurt these people . ... All looting, 
especially of foodstuffs, must cease as 
of now.” 
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Want to give a soldier something to be 
tha nkful for ? YOU CAN DO IT just by _ training camp before they sas belies 


spending the holidays at 


tle. Others—an increasing number 
home! 


of them, now—coming. home from 
By staying home, you see, you leave service overseas. j 


more room on trains for soldiers And don’t you think that boys 
coming home. 


who’ve slept in fox-holes rate those 
Some of them coming home from Pullman beds? 


_& Now’s the Time to Buy an Extra War Bond! * 
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mere passengers in the ether hall than the whole fleet carried in peacetime! 
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De Gaulle’s Sway Over France 


Challenged by Turbulent Reds 


Communist Aims in Europe 
Mirrored by Fight Over Control 
of French Resistance Forces 


France was the first European country 
to be liberated almost completely from 
the Nazis. Since then French political 
developments, more than those in any 
other country, have foreshadowed- the 
political shape of postwar Europe. Last 
week France reached a crossroads. The 


road it took might point the way for the, 


rest of the Continent, too. 
The choice France had to make was 





General de Gaulle (here seen at his first press conference in Paris) 


can leaders would give de Gaulle some 
badly needed support and prestige in his 
struggle with the shadow government 
left over from resistance days. 


First Issue: The prospect of a political 
crisis in Paris had arisen a week earlier 
when the government ordered the dis- 
bandment and disarmament of all former 
resistance fighters still grouped in inde- 
pendent bands. The order was aimed 
primarily, if not openly, at the Patriotic 
Guard or Patriotic Militia, Communist- 
led veterans of French resistance. It rep- 
resented a further extension of govern- 
ment control over former underground 


Acme 


was opposed by a shadow government 


whether the government of Gen. Charles 
de Gaulle could make its authority stick 
or whether the resistance movement and 
the Communists were to be allowed. to 
constitute in effect a virtual second gov- 
ernment. The part played by the Com- 
munists was especially important, for it 
was an indication of their intentions 
throughout Europe. 

As if to underline the gravity of the 
situation, the de Gaulle government pre- 
pared to receive Prime Minister Winston 
. Churchill on an official visit to Paris and 
invited President Rooseyelt to come too. 
The presence of the British and ‘Améri- 


forces—first attempted six weeks ago 
when the French Forces of the Interior 
were ordered incorporated into the reg- 
ular army. 

The incorporation of the FFI had pro- 
ceeded slowly. from. the beginning. As 
long as training facilities and supplies 
were inadequate, it was difficult to inte- 
grate the FFI men into the regular army. 
In some districts, among them Normandy, 
where the Maquis had seen enough 
fighting, they disarmed willingly. But in 
others, such as Brittany, where they 
were, disatmed prematurely and then 


‘attacked by German flying columns, the 
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authorities had a hard fight to separate 
them from their guns. Some of the Bret- 
ons even raided American arms and fuel 
dumps. 

The disarmament of the Patriotic 
Guard soon appeared even more difficult. 
The natural disinclination of its members 
to give up their arms was promptly bol- 
stered by their leaders. Two Communist 
members of General de Gaulle’s Provi- 
sional Government offered immediate and 
strong opposition to the disbandment or- 
der. They were Louis Tillon and Fran- 
cois Billoux, Ministers for Air and Public 


Health. 


Their opposition failed to move de 
Gaulle, and last week the Communists 
took another and more important step: 
For the first time led by Jacques Duclos, 
acting secretary general of the party, 
and Marcel Cachin, editor of the Red 
organ Humanité they openly attacked 
the general. Charging that de Gaulle 
was treating the French resistance move- 
ment as a “negligible quantity,” the Com- 
munist political bureau refused to “as- 
sociate itself in any way” with the gov- 
ernment’s dissolution of the Patriotic 
Guard. It furthermore ordered all Com- 
munists to “act in the sense indicated by 
the bureau”—an order that might be 
interpreted as an invitation to the Reds 
to hide their arms for future use instead 
of turning them in as the government 
had directed. 

' Despite, these bellicose actions, the 


- Communists apparently did not feel 


that they were strong enough by them- 
selves for a showdown with de Gaulle. 
They were, however, working to gain 
control of the entire resistance move- 


i ment and in particular of the Council 


of Resistance, ‘There again France pro- 
vided a test case for the rest of Europe: 
This week the Council will join the 
new Constituent Assembly when it con- | 
venes in Paris for the first time. The 
question will be whether this resistance 
organization can be peacefully absorbed 
inte France’s regular parliamentary ma- 
chinery. 


~ Second Government: Until the libera- 
tion of France, the National Council of 
Resistance was the Shadow government 
of France. With liberation, Georges Bi- 
dault, Council president, became Foreign 
Minister. But seventeen others remained 
in a body to promote resistance policies 
and represent six political parties active 
in the underground—the Communists, 
Socialists, Radicals, Christian Democrats, 


Democratic Alliance, and the Republican 


Federation. 

Louis Saillant, the Council’s president, 
represents the General Confederation of 
Labor, which is not Communist although 
it has some Communist member unions. 
Only three Communists actually hold 
seats on the Council. But in Council de- 
cisions, the Communists muster five votes 
out of seventeen. In fact, by skillful 
political leadership, they have often 


made it look as if the Council was fol- 
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Your numbers will be a cinch - 
__after getting theirs! 


Getting the enemy’s number is sim- 
ple arithmetic for the Norden Bomb- 
sight ... the complex instrument that 
makes a habit of right answers. 


From a flock of figures representing 


temperature, wind speed, trail, plane . 


speed, altitude, and other factors, the 
bombsight solves the problem of ex- 
actly where in space a bomb must 
be dropped in order to hit the 
target. 

We, at Victor, get a thrill out of 
such computing performance. And 
not entirely because we are privileged 


to be a prime contractor on the Nor- 
den Bombsight for the Army. Rather, 
our appreciation of mechanized math- 
ematics is the natural outgrowth of 
peacetime years spent in producing 
adding machines. 

We think you'll agree that the ac: 
curacy with which the Norden Bomb- 
sight is synonymous can be no better 
than the precision with 


The same craftsmen who, today, 
are bending their skills to this pre- 
cision job will turn to serving you 
when your business figures are once 
more the only type of numbers going 
into our machines. . 
Meanwhile, what they’re adding 
to their store of know-how will make 
it much easier to give you the best. 


which each of itscom- VICTOR ADDING MACHINE CO. 


ponents is produced, Conserve your adding machines by having them inspected and cleaned 
and the skill of theic «¢ regxler intervals by your local Victor dealer or factory branch, 


assembly. ~~ 


STILL WORKING WITH RIGHT ANSWERS 
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Cachin and Duclos: The Communists turned against de Gaulle 


lowing the Communist line. The Council, 
however, did not back up the Communist 
proposal that the Patriotic Guard be given 
legal status. 


Cagoulards, Provocateurs? As a side 
issue, the Communists launched an at- 
tack on a government agenq—the French 
Special Services. In Humanité, Duclos 
declared that “traitors, profiteers, and 
cowards are in key positions in the na- 
tional administration.” Then he suggest- 
ed that de Gaulle’s secret intelligence, 
the Special Services, “is capable of or- 
ganizing provocative acts... in order to 
accuse the patriotic organizations of do- 
ing so.” When the Communist political 
bureau lashed out at “the Cagoulards 
who fill the headquarters of the Special 
Services” government censors cut the 
accusation out of Communist papers. 

The resistance Council as such did not 
join in the Communist charges, but it 
asked de Gaulle to abolish the Special 
Services. Both actions brought into open 
discussion the most secret and most feared 
agency of the Provisional Government, 
and the man who has guided it since it 
was set up in Free French headquarters 
in London—André de avrin, better 
known as “Colonel Passy.” 

Technical director of the Special Serv- 
ices, Wavrin is the scion of an arch- 
conservative French family. At 28 he 
was a lecturer at St. Cyr, the French 
military academy. Now, at 33, he is a vet- 
eran of the Narvik campaign, of service 
in Gaullist intelligence, and of the Nor- 
mandy campaign. It was while he di- 
rected the Bureau Central des Renseigne- 
ments de .TArmée in London that his de- 
partment was first charged with third- 
degree methods against Frenchmen who 
showed a lack of enthusiasm for de 
Gaulle. 











European 


35,000 Sore Spots 


Soon after the liberation of Paris last 
August, a group of French businessmen 
joined to form one of the strangest lob- 
bies in France: the National Association 
for the Defense of the Interests of Buy- 
ers of Jewish Businesses. By their own 
count, they collected some 35,000 mem- 
bers; their common interest was the re- 
tention of businesses they bought from 
Jews during the German occupation. 

The associatipnn was made up princi- 
pally of owners of dress and hat shops, 
semi-wholesale textile firms, and fur, fur- 
niture, and’ jewelry stores. All, they 
claimed, were bought in good faith from 
Jewish owners who were losing money or 
risking summary dispossession by the 
Germans. The prices, they said, were 
based on three-year records, and pay- 


ments were made to the Commissariat 


for Jewish Affairs. 

From makeshift headquarters in a for- 
mer Jewish textile office near the Paris 
Bourse, the heirs of Jewish prosperity 
launched their campaign to keep what 
they had bought. Although many asso- 
ciation members were reputable men and 
women—among them war widows, refu- 
gees, and évacuées from bombed areas— 
anti-Semitic arguments promptly turned 
up in association pamphlets. 

On the other side, representatives of 
Jewish interests formed ‘their own pro- 
tective organization. They proposed that 
Jews who lost their businesses as a result 
of Vichy laws should be treated as 
bombed-out refugees and compensated 
by the government. And a few Jews, 
trying forcibly to retake their prewar 
premises, provoked minor riots. 

Last week Adrien Tixier, French Min- 
ister of Interior, stepped in. He an- 
nounced the government was prepared 
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to search the homes and offices of mem- 
bers of the buyers’ association and arrest 
its leaders. The ministry still hunted for 
a solution that would give justice to the 
Jews and at the same time protect honest 
French purchasers of Jewish property. 


Dossier on Bluebeard 


Last March, the German DNB news 
agency broadcast a grisly fantasy of 
torture and murder perpetrated in the 
secret laboratory’ of a Parisian doctor, 
Marcel Petiot (NEWSWEEK, March 27). 
For seven months, while the Nazi-con- 
trolled French radio ground out new and 
ever more gruesome details and the 
French police searched for Petiot, an 
argument raged over the weird case: 
Was Petiot a modern Bluebeard, a patriot 
falsely denounced and persecuted by the 
Nazis—or a myth? Last week, as he 
climbed the stairs of a suburban subway 
station, Petiot was arrested by the: Paris 
police. At least he existed. But even now, 
no one was sure whether he was criminal 
or patriot. : 

Bearded, shabbily dressed, carrying 40 
francs and a batch of insignia indicating 
membership in collaborationist organiza- 
tions, Petiot produced fake identity pa- 
pers in the name of Henri Valéry. Con- 
fident and voluble, he proudly proclaimed 
his innocence: “Since 1940 I have be- 
longed to the resistance movement. As a 
captain in the French Forces of the 
Interior, I knocked off a considerable 
number of Germans. I have no cause to 
reproach myself.” Far from being a 
sadistic murderer, said Petiot, he was 
framed by the Germans and his house 
was used to dispose of their own victims. 

But the French police drew up a 
dossier with a different story: The victims 
—variously estimated at twenty to 100- 
whose mangled remains were found in 
Petiot’s house, were Jews, lured there by 
the doctor with a promise of assistance 
in an escape from France. The materials 
used in the executions and subsequent 
disposal of the bodies—coal, gasoline, and . 
quicklime—were things difficult to pro- 
cure except from the Nazis. Petiot, the 
police believed, was one of the “Gesta- 
paches”—some 700 Frenchmen’ who 
served the Germans in a French Gestapo. 


On Long Commons 


The oldest House of Commons in more 
than two centuries (age 9 years) was 
granted another year of life last week. 
Prime Minister Churchill asked for and 
received an extension of the present 
House for another twelve months. The 
reason was that prospects for the end of 
the European war this year had evapo- 
rated and the Prime Minister therefore 
thought that the coalition government 
had to be maintained. However, he con- 
ceded regretfully that extending the life 
of Parliament more than eather year 
would make a “mockery” of the right to 
vote and he pointed out that no Briton 
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The" Rubber Railroad’ that travels CRC 


A new era is here in bulk transportation 


G ETTING out ore, coal, rock, gravel - 


and similar bulk materials from 


hilly or mountainous regions by con- 


x 


2 
. 


ventional transport is often a costly °: 
and roundabout job — involving as it ; 
does the building of a graded roadbed 


that must snake around contours with 
frequent necessity for deep cuts and 
fills, tunnels and heavy bridges. 


Much of this heavy construction can 
now be eliminated in opening new 
workings by use of a “rubber rail- 
road,” or Goodyear long-distance belt 


conveyor system. The belt conveyor 
can be installed crow flight, point to 
point, because it is easily adaptable to 
the ground’s profile. 


For example, a conveyor has no diffi- 
culty in negotiating grades as steep as 
32 per cent, reducing cuts and fills to 
a minimum. Where tunneling is neces- 
sary, it needs only a small rat-hole 
bore. It crosses rivers, highways and 
gullies on light, spiderweb trestles be- 
cause there are no heavy, concentrated 
loads. The conveyor’s huge tonnage — 


as much as 6,000 tons per hour — 
evenly distributed in a continuous 


. uniform flow of material. 


_ All this has been demonstrated again’ 
. and again on Goodyear conveyor belt 
} systems ranging from one to ten miles 


in length that have carried many mil- 
lions of tons — at far lower cost pet 
ton than any other form of transport! 
The same economy is possible on far 
larger installations. 


When you add to this the advantages 
of split-second, push-button control of 
the entire haulage system, all-weather 
operation, low maintenance co-t and 











THE LOGISTICS OF BELT TRANSPORTATION 


ur — i safety performance, it is easy to 
tinuous} see why many heavy industries are 
figuring on “rubber railroads for 
their postwar haulage of bulk mate- 
rials, The G.T.M. — Goodyear Tech- 
nical Man — would like to show you 
an eye-opening slide film, detailing 
the complete story. To bring him to 
your o‘fice, write: Goodyear, Akron 16, 
Ohio or Los Angeles 54, California. 


FOR BE:TING, HOSE, MOLDED GOODS - 
TANK iNING, quality-proved in the worlds 
ae ubber research laboratory, phone the 


Rearesi Goodyear Industrial Rubber Products 
Distrib: tor. 
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ularly Mellow, Positively Marvelous PM Manhattan, Highball or 
Old-Fashioned. PM’s the Perfect Match for Pleasant Moments! 
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under 80 had ever cast a ballot at an 
election. Under those circumstances he 
promised that at the end of the war with 
Germany there would be a general elec- 
tion. 

That would mean the finish of the 
coalition, which Churchill praised for the 
way it had worked. In fact, he slyly paid 
this tribute to the government he heads: 
“I may say, and I must be quite candid 
about this, that, having served for 42 
years in this House, I have never seen 
any government to which I have been 
able to give a more loyal, confident, and 
consistent support.” 


Service Ribbon 


The most glamorous prostitute in all 
India is a lady of uncertain antecedents 
but Hollywood beauty named Margot. A 
NEWSWEEK story (Sept. 11) on prostitu- 
tion in India, which mentioned Margot 
and was widely read—it was even posted 
on Army bulletin boards—extended her 
fame. Last week Roland C. Gask, News- 
WEEK war correspondent, cabled: “They 
have a joke in this theater that all men 
who go down to Calcutta on leave get 
the D.S. M.—either Did See Margot or 
Didn’t See Margot.” . 


Burgomaster Blank 


The ravaged city of Aachen slowly 
groped its way. back to life last week. 
Every day, a few hundred citizens 
trickled home from the evacuation camps 
set up by the Allied Military Government 
at the height of the battle. Trudging 
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wearily through the shattered streets, 
they carried their rucksacks and bundles 
and trundled their pushcarts back to 
gutted, roofless homes. 

American sentries at the city gates 
barred all except the holders of passes, 
which were granted only to those useful 
in the immediate tasks of restoration. 
Bakers were given top priority, along 
with doctors, carpenters, bricklayers, and 
public-service experts. By Ott. 31 some 
3,000 had returned, in addition to the 
750 stalwarts who stuck it out in bunkers 
and cellars through the siege. 

Despite the fury of the fighting within 
the city, Aachen was no Stalingrad. A 
considerable number of houses still stood, 
and the walls and roofs of many others 
afforded some shelter. Water ran in the 
mains of nearly half the city; the power 
plant was ready to operate with a fair 
supply of coal on hand. A large bakery 
and the first civilian hospital were re- 
opened and 30 violators of AMG regula- 


tions were housed in the city jail, one ~ 


of the few modern buildings almost un- 
scathed. 

AMG policy is to concentrate on mak- 
ing conquered cities safe and passable 
for the flow of supplies to the front and 
to leave rehabilitation to the Germans 
themselves, subject to strict supervision. 
Thus in each community a burgomaster 
needs to be found. In the case of Aachen, 
this turned out to be quite a job. 

Candidates had to possess some ex- 
perience, be of proved anti-Nazi senti- 
ments, and have no family inside the 
Reich. The Nazis, before leaving, had 
threatened to take savage reprisals 





Acme 


Aachen was badly damaged but no Stalingrad, as this view of the center 
of the citv shows; the cathedral looks intact 
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Howarp M. Norton 
“Homeward” Bound to Tokyo 


Because of a war correspondent named 


Howard M. Norton, The Sunpapers’ readers 
find the Pacific war increasingly clear, less 
mysterious than before. That's because to 
Norton the mysterious Jap is not so mysteri- 
ous. The land of Nippon has been familiar 
territory to him since his formative days. In 
1933 he went to Japee to work for the 
Mainichi and the Tokyo Nichi Nichi. Later 
he worked for a news service, and the Japan 
Advertiser and the Japan Times, comprehend- 
ing more and more each day about the in- 
comprehensible Jap. He returned to the 
United States in 1940, and came soon to The 
Sunpapers. 


The long period during which the Pacific 
and the Orient were Norton’s old stamping 
ground bore fruit. His dispatches from the 
Pacific—all the way from Guadal to Nippon’s 
back door—were the finest kind of war report- 
ing. 

And knowing that the war is also a local 
story, Norton hopped from one Southwest 
Pacific island to another, spending time with 
Marylanders at war—at a Johns Hopkins 
Base Hospital. Later he oe to another 
isle for stories and pictures of the doctors and ' 
nurses at a University of Maryland Base 
Hospital unit. 


In the thick of the bitterest fighting yet 
known to man, Norton covered the great 
Pacific onslaughts—at New Guinea, Kwaja- 
lien, Saipan and Guam. It was in the invasion 
of the last island that Norton got it. A direct 
hit on a DE slapped him down and Norton 
was returned recently to this country. 


Not to rest, though! For Norton, as of 
a well-considered plan, went to Washington 
to cover War and Navy Departments. Philip 
Heisler, who had been at War and Navy, 
thereupon moved to the Pacific for the close- 
ups of the picture. A book could be written 
ps 26 this careful rotation of Sunpapers 
reporters. Future. pieces will touch on this 
unique method of operation. Suffice to say now 
is that Howard M. Norton will some day 
again be with our men in theirmarch on Japan. 

e’ll be with them when they take Tokyo. It 
may be astrange town to them, but to Norton 
it will be, in a way, a home-coming. ' 


IN BALTIMORE 
EVERYTHING REVOLVES AROUND 
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At 3:30 p.m.600 Marines and 300 civi- 
lians in the Lyceum Theater on Parris 
Island, S.C., were plunged in total dark- 
ness. Outside the wind was blowing from 
55 miles per hour to 70. The island power 
lines were down. At 3:35 maintenance 
crews had them up again. The techni- 
cians, producers and Marine-base cast 
were getting nervous. At 3:37 Larry 
Walker, production manager for WBT 
(CBS in Charlotte, N.C.) called network 
operations in New York, said he was 
having hurricane trouble, said he might 
have to cancel the show. New York said 
okay, keep trying, and break in, if pos- 
sible, with hurricane reports. At 3:47 the 
lines went down again, then came up. At 
4 the show took the air on the nose. The 
audience relaxed, the Marine cast went to 
work. At 4:11 word reached Walker that 
some other Marines had started a hur- 
ricane on another island halfway around 
the world: an announcer broke into the 
show with the unconfirmed report of the 
Philippine invasion. At 4:15 the show 
was again interrupted with a moment of 
local hurricane bulletins. At 4:23 
in the middle of a scene someone 
said “We now take you to New 
York”—and took you to NewYork ¢ 
to hear a fill-in studio organ. Just 
in time, too, for at 4:24 the power — 
lines went down again, this time 
for real. i 

But MacArthur got his island, 
as usual. 

Service Time on CBS each afternoon 
from 4:00 to 4:30 EWT is normally a 
carefully planned program dramatizing 
the activities of various branches of the 
armed forces. But on October 19, Mac- 
Arthur and Boreas crashed the act. 


* 


. “As if a thousand girls with golden 
hair might rise from where they slept 
and go away,” said Edwin Arlington 
Robinson looking at the empty Kansas 
wheat fields after the harvest. 

* This year Kansas wheat ripened early, 
but the Texas and Oklahoma harvests 
were late. Thousands of migratory har- 
vest hands moving north were tied up, 
and Kansas farmers were worried. They 
badly needed 1000 hands. 

So the Kansas Farm Labor Office 
asked WIBW (CBS’ affiliate in Topeka) 


for help. Six 30-second announcements 
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brought in the needed manpower, helped 
save some 199,000,000 bushels. WIBW 
has a letter from the Labor Office say- 
ing:“Your radio station...played a very 
important part in saving the wheat har- 
vest in Kansas.” 

* 

For the first time in its 25-year history, 
the Association of American Correspon- 
dents in London has elected a radio 
broadcaster as its president. He is 
Edward R. Murrow. He is head of CBS’ 
European staff. His fellow correspon- 
dents, largely newspaper men, recog- 
nized his uncommon bent for honest, 
enterprising, high-fidelity reporting. 
That is what you hear when you listen 
to Murrow on Sunday at 1:45 p.m. EWT 
and occasionally during the week at 
6:45 p.m, EWT on The World Today. 


* 


The broadcast-ticket people at CBS 
got taken with a spell of Cheyne-Stokes 
respiration the other day when a letter 
came in from a 4th grade school teacher 
in PBS. 232 Brooklyn requesting 
any number of tickets up to 3000— 
all for Let’s Pretend. The program 


dren and their eavesdropping 
grown-ups, every Saturday morn- 
ing at 11:05-11:30 EWT. 

When the ticket people came to 
they dickered with Teacher, and 
now 60 of the kids from P.S. 232 
sit enthralled each Saturday in the Let’s 
Pretend studio. The fact that a normal 
looking man in a double breasted jacket 
says “Fe-fi-fo-fum, Oy. smull the blood 
of an Englishmun”, doesn’t seem to shat- 
ter any illusions. Fhe kids probably feel 
that the world has been grossly oversold 
on the scare-power of giants, dragons 
and dictators. The kids could be right. 


This is : 


the COLUMBIA. 
BROADCASTING SYSTEM 


tells .wonderful stories for. chil- . 
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against the relatives of any “collabora. 
tors.” It took the head of the AMG, Lt. 
Col. Albert A. Carmichael, a former lieu- 
tenant governor of Alabama, nearly two 
weeks to find his man. ; 
Colonel Carmichael’s choice took of. 
fice on Oct. 30 at AMG headquarters. A 
little, baldish, middle-aged lawyer~ 


_ whose name was kept secret—stepped up 


to the colonel’s desk to be sworn in under 
the American flag. Heels pressed together 
and hands on his trouser seams in the 
German military tradition, he _ stared 
straight ahead and answered “Ja” after 
an interpreter had read the oath to him 
in German. Asked by a correspondent 
whether he had a house, the German re- 
plied: “Yes—but not standing.” Colonel 
Carmichael commented: “He can be a 
big help to us—if he lives.” 


The $65 Offense 


Hobnobbing with enemy civilians in 
occupied German territory now costs a 
GI from $25 to $65 an offense, SHAEF 
disclosed last week. Gen. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower's orders are strict and the 
widest interpretation is given to the term 
“fraternization.” It includes anything 
from dining and dancing to buying a 
stein of beer (the soldier would be likely 
to talk to the German bartender). For a 
while, violations were frequent. Now the 
GI’s shy away from what they have 
tagged “the $65 offense.” 


Honorable Untruth 

Nov. 3 in Japan is Meiji-Setsu. (Setsu 
means feast or holiday), birthday. of the 
great Emperor Meiji, Hirohito’s grand- 
father and the founder of modern Japan. 


' On that day, the present emperor travels 


to Ise to report to the Shinto Gods on the 
state of the nation. There in the crypto- 
meria groves stand two immense shrines, 
plain wooden structures of pre-Chinese 
design, razed and replaced every twenty 
years.” About them eternally flit the 
spirits of the emperor’s ancestors—all the 
way back to Amaterasu Omikami, the 
Sun Goddess. — - 

At the heart of Shintoism, the shrines 





lowing an raghiee sobabtinhed Siring the <9 
_ gunate. In those days, the shoguns or military g0V: 
emors forced the emperor to live in‘a barnlike house 
‘that since emperor was God self he didn 
need an like a palace—such as the magnificent 
structures of the shoguns. To underline the point 
the emperor’s house was torn down and rebuilt everY 
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officials deputizing for Emperor Hirohito 
made the 300-mile trip from Tokyo to 
tell of “great and brilliant war results” 
and in particular about the successes of 
the fleet and air units off Formosa and 
the Philippines. 


Middle East Murder 


Since the war began British diplomats 
in the Middle East have had to keep un- 
der control: Jewish-Arab rivalry, Nazi 
scheming in Turkey, enmity among differ- 
ent factions of Greeks, and nationalist 
flare-ups in Egypt. It is such a political 
hot spot that a Minister of the British 
Government for the Middle East has been 
stationed in Cairo—Walter Guinness, 
Lord Moyne, former Secretary of State 
for Colonies. 

Monday afternoon, as he stepped from 
his automobile in front of his Cairo house, 
Lord Moyne was shot and killed. Egyp- 
tian officials were quick to arrest the 
assassins and to say they were not Egyp- 
tians without further identifying them im- 
mediately. It was the first murder attempt 
on a high-ranking British official in Egypt 
during the war. 


Poland’s Case 


From reliable sources, NEWSWEEK ob- 
tained the following picture of how the 
Poles view the future in the light of the 
Moscow conversations between Prime 
Minister Churchill and Premier Stalin. 


The Polish Exile Government in Lon- 
don is now convinced that the Russo- 
Lublin terms given to Premier Stanislaw 


Mikolajezyk in Moscow last month are © 


fnal and no further concessions can be 
expected from the Soviet. These terms 
include ceding most of the territory east 
of the Curzon Line in exchange for the 
western frontier on the Oder; also the 
abolition of the 1935 constitution and 
the dissolution of the London Gov- 
emment operating under it, in exchange 
for making Mikolajczyk Premier of the 
new Cabinet, to be built around the 
present membership of the Lublin com- 
mittee. 

But the exile government is now equal- 
ly convinced that even if it should accept 
these terms, they would not be under- 
written by Britain and the United States. 
All last week the London Poles sought 
unsuccessfully to obtain a formal British- 
American guarantee of complete inde- 
pendence within the new borders. Brit- 
ain is not prepared and the United States 
is constitutionally unable to give what in 
effect would be a binding commitment 
to support Poland against Russia. 

Under these circumstances the Poles 
may refuse the Soviet conditions. Their 
tefusal would leave the Russians no 
choice but to recognize the Lublin com- 
mittee as the government of Poland. To 

Sure, Britain and the United States 
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OUR mail-handling department is the heart of your office. On it de- 
pends the smooth functioning of every part of your organization. Move 
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ELIMINATE DELAYED DISTRI- 

BUTION of mail by getting rid of 
antiquated mail-handling facilities. Your 
mailroom will never keepgpace with the 
rush of business just ahead unless it is 
geared to handle mail FAST! 
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GET RID OF THE 4:30 JAM in your 

mailroom! “Woodshed” mail-handling 
methods mean missed trains and planes 
for many a letter that hits your mailroom 
late in the afternoon. Result? Lost business 
and good will. 


it out of the “woodshed.” Give it the place of importance it deserves so that 
it will handle both incoming and outgoing mail smoothly and speedily. 


STOP WASTE OF TIME! Your office 

can’t get going on the day’s new busi- 
ness until incoming mail reaches the 
desks of your key men. Delayed distribu- 


tion can waste plenty of time and money 


and slow up your entire office. 





PLAN NOW TO MODERNIZE your 

mailroom—to move it out of the ‘“‘wood- 

”—with U.S. Postal Meter machines 

and mail-handling systems. Our specialists 

will gladly help you plan your postwar 
mailroom now, without obligation. 


Metered Mail Systems . . . Postal and Parcel Post Scales . . . Letter Openers . . . Envelope 
Sealers ...Multipost Stamp Affixers ... Mailroom Equipment. (Many units available.) 
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OWI Radiophoto from Acme 
New Idol: One freedom the Italians 
at least gained was freedom to see 
Charlie Chaplin’s film, “The Great 
Dictator,” understandably banned be- 
fore the fall of the Duce. This Roman 
ctowd includes Allied soldiers. 





would continue to pay lip service to the 
exile regime. But the daily needs of deal- 
ing with the authority in de facto control 
of Polish territory would in time develop 
a practical, if not legal, Anglo-American 
relationship with the Lublin body. , 
Believing that the British decided, with 
American acquiescence, to support Rus- 
sian territorial claims as far back as Tehe- 
ran, Mikolajezyk has been appealing on 
moral and political grounds for revision 
of the British attitude. “A state,” he 


argued, “is not a house on wheels or a: 


wheelbarrow which can be moved from 
place to place. Vilna cannot be trans- 
planted to Stettin or Lwéw to Breslau.” 


Hidebound 


The story to end all stories about the 
fabled Cliveden set appeared recently in 
the weekly New Statesman and Nation 
of London. It. told how a party of Ca- 
nadian M.P.’s were entertained at Clive- 


den, the ponderous Thames-side mansion - 


of Lord and Lady Astor where high ap- 
peasers are supposed to have planned 
the Munich Pact in 1938. The conversa- 
tion after tea apparently drifted rather 
beyond the depth of one backwoods 
M.P. and he quietly began to thumb 
through books on the library shelves. 
Coming to a particularly fine collection 
in ivory covers, he remarked to 
Lord Astor: “This, I suppose, is the 
famous Cliveden set.” ’ 
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Perspiring Cinderella _ 
: Russia Puts the Heat on Iran 


in Drive for Oil Concessions 


After the Teheran conference, the 
United States, Britain, and: Russia all 
signed a resounding declaration guaran- 
teeing the independence of that Cinder- 
ella among nations, Iran. Last week Iran 
found itself caught squarely between the 
clashing ambitions of two of the Teheran 
Prince “Charmings, Britain and the So- 
viet Union. As so often, when the great 
powers concern themselves about Iran, 
the prize at stake was oil. 

The eurrent trouble began six. weeks 
ago when Russia asked Iran for a conces- 
sion to exploit the oil resources in the 
five northern provinces of the country, at 
present occupied by the Red: Army. To 
Moscow’s apparent’ .astonishment, the 
Iranian Premier, Mohammed Saed Mara- 
ghei, refused to consider the matter until 
after the war. The Russians thereupon 
decided to turn on the heat. 
-Last week, «in Parliament House 
maar, Teheran, a throng of 35,000, 

ed out by the left-wing, pro-Soviet 
Tudeh party and _ its iated trade 
unions, sonnei’ against Saed. Iran- 
ian infantry and tanks failed to awe the 
crowd because Soviet troops scattered 
through their ranks provided an unarmed 
but nevertheless effective bodyguard. 

Stoking the fires, the Soviet Foreign 
Vice Commissar, Sergei II. Kavtaradze, 
in a press interview at the Soviet em- 
bassy in Teheran declared Saed’s “dis- 
loyalty ... . excludes the possibility of 
further collaboration with him.” Small- 
fry newspapers clamored for the resigna- 
tion of the Premier after the Russians 
promised them a more liberal supply of 
newsprint and other favors. ‘ 


Oil or Warm Water? Kavtaradze pre-. 


‘sented his request for an oil concession 


just as the Sinclair and Standard-Vacuum 
(American) and Shell (British) com- 
panies were about to submit their own 
bids for commercial concessions in Brit- 
ish-occupied Southern Iran. Saed also 
shelved these proposals (NEWSWEEK, 
Oct. 28). Thus, ostensibly, the Russians 
were claiming~and_ getting—no more 
than an even break with their. western 
allies. But in the Anglo-Iranian conces- 
sion Britain already has one of the rich- 
est oil fields in the Middle East. 

Kavtaradze initially based the Russian 
clam on a concession held by a mixed 
Soviet-Iranian concern, the Kavir Khvu- 
rian Petroleum Co. The concession’s in- 
volved history includes its cancellation 
by the Soviet Government itself in an 
anti-imperialist gesture in 1921 and. its 
subsequent acquisition by Anglo-Iranian. 
This claim the Iran Government rejected, 
whereupon it was retransferred to Soviet 
hands exclusively. ‘ 

Polite approaches failing to move Saed, 
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Kavtaradze turned brusque and present- 
ed still another proposal, which sent 
shivers down the spines of the British 
and the Premier. It called, in brief, for 
Iran to grant the Soviet Government a 
state concession forthwith, the terms to 
be negotiated after the concession’s trans- 


fer would have stripped Saed of his bar- - 


gaining power. 

The British envisioned the terms as 
entrenching the Russians in the north, 
then enabling them to spread over all 
Iran, swallow Anglo-Iranian, and ulti- 
mately gain their century-old goal of a 
warm-water port on the Persian Gulf, 
flanking the lifeline route to. India. As for 
Saed, he saw Kavtaradze’s plan as doom- 
ing the dynasty of his boy master, Shah 
Mohammed Riza Pahlevi. 


Three-Power Pressure: Finally, the 
Soviet Government itself, through the 
controlled radio and press, joined in 
Kavtaradze’s campaign and even ex- 
tended it to turn Iranians against the 
Anglo-American - allies. The Moscow 
radio, broadcasting in Iranian, accused 
the Saed government of “pursuing an 
anti-Soviet policy,” which, however, 
could not “affect the deep-rooted friend- 
ship between the Iranian nation and the 
Soviet peoples . . . the guardians of peace 
and security in the whole of the Middle 
East.” 

Izvestia, in an unprecedented three- 
column story, charged that Iran falsely 
asserted it had also refused concessions 
to British and American companies, and 
bolstered its charges by itemizing Anglo- 
American holdings—without noting that 
they were granted before the war. Point- 
ing out that Iran based its refusal to 
Russia on the grounds of guarding its 
independence, Izvestia suggested that 
Iranian independence was more threat: 
ened by “American troops camped on 
Iranian ‘territory completely without 
agreement.” The State Department in 
Washington met this extraordinary con- 
tention from an ally by acidly observing 
that the Americans were there solely to 
speed Lend-Lease supplies to Russia. 


Officially, Britain was silent. The For- 
eign Office said nothing; the British 
Broadcasting Corp. pointed out that the 
British and American Governments had 
accepted Iran’s action—a diplomatic de- 
velopment ignored by the Soviet press. 
The statement which came closest to an 
official British view appeared:in a Lon- 
don Times editorial: 


“If serious difficulties are to be avoid- 
ed in the future, it is essential that Great 
Britain, Soviet Russia, and the United 
States should refrain from unilateral or 
bilateral initiatives in matters or in coun- 
tries in which all three partners are di- 
rectly or indirectly concerned . . . The 
recent oil discussions between the United 
States and Great Britain . . . in which 
Russia was not invited to participate may 
have been in part responsible for provok- 
ing the present not unnatural though mis- 
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guided riposte. These mistakes. cannot be 
repeated without detriment to the cause 
of the United Nations.” 

Behind the scenes the British worked 
busily to support Saed. In the contest to 
sway Teheran’s venal press, they helped 
Saed induce 26 of its 50 newspapers to 
pledge him their support. Saed, in a 
broadcast, declared Iranian public opin- 
ion would “consider any concession as 
having been granted under duress as 
long as foreign troops are in Iran.” 





International 
Greek money changer: Inflation forces 
him to use an armload of paper drachmae 


Drachma in the Depths 


The Greek drachma last week took a 
headlong dive into the depths of infla- 
tion. On the night of Oct. 31, a British 
gold sovereign (nominally worth $4.03) 
brought 10 trillion drachmae. On the 
morning of Nov. 1 the drachma, plung- 
ing far below the point set by the Reichs- 
mark on Nov. 15, 1928; became the most 
depreciated currency in financial history: 
22 trillion for one gold sovereign. 

At this stage, shopkeepers in Athens 
put their shutters up. As confidence 
sank to zero, foreign currencies, too, de- 
preciated in relation to gold, the only 
standard of exchange still holding its 
own. Even the dollar fell on the Athens 
money market, from $8 to $18 for a gold 
sovereign in one week. ; 

Greece now had reached a point where 
it had to start from scratch with a new 
currency, as Germany did in November 
1923, or return to the barter system. Ac- 
tually the prospects of stabilization were 
better for Greece than for the Reich 
when the financial wizards, Hjalmar 
Schacht and Hans Luther, produced the 
“miracle of the Rentenmark,”’ with purely 
fictitious backing. As Finance Minister Al- 
exander Svolos recently pointed out, 
Greece has-.a gold reserve of $215,000,- 
000 abroad and can reckon on assistance 
from the Allies in food and in credit. 
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5 ape the smoke of the battle—all-important com- 
munications are laid by a “ghost crew,” receiving 
- little or no publicity; few medals; doing a tremendously 
important job with little fanfare.. 
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King’s Ace 
Naming of McNaughton to Cabinet 
'May Avert Showdown Over Zombies 


Through ten days of daily Cabinet 
meetings Prime Minister Mackenzie 
King had fought grimly to hold his gov- 
ernment together, and in the end he had 
not quite succeeded. On Thursday, De- 


fense Minister James L. Ralston re-. 


signed. Ottawa was thick with rumors 
that other Ministers would follow Ral- 
ston to the sidelines. Then the Prime 
Minister pulled the ace from his sleeve. 
Gen. A. G. L. McNaughton joined the 
government as Ralston’s successor. 

There was little doubt by -the end of 
the week that McNaughton had saved 
King, at least temporarily. With the for- 
mer commander of the overseas army as 
its star, the government stood a chance 
of avoiding an immediate general elec- 
tion; even of surviving until the end of 
its term next spring. 


The Colonel: Behind the most startling 
political maneuver in recent Canadian 
history lounged 70,000-odd Zombies 
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of the nine provinces had voted over- 
whelmingly in 1942 to release the Prime 
Minister from his promise not to make 
general service compulsory. But that 
same plebiscite showed French-Cana- 
dian Quebec to be just as strongly against 
compulsion. Rather than antagonize Que- 
bec, King steadfastly declined to order 
the home-defense forces to the fighting 
fronts. 

Now, with the issue at white heat, 
Colonel Ralston hurried to the war zones 
to get firsthand information on the re- 
inforcement question. In Italy and West- 
ern Europe, where army casualties 
totaled 51,022 to the end of September, 
he talked to scores of officers and men. 
Then he flew back to Ottawa, wrote a 
report for the Prime Minister, and said 
nothing publicly. 

Ralston’s silence was pregnant. When 
the mystery went hand-in-hand with 
daily Cabinet meetings, all Canada knew 
something was up. Without being told 
by any government official, the people 
knew that what Colonel Ralston had 


learned at the fronts had finally con- 


vinced him of the need for a change in 
the manpower policy. And when Ralston 
resigned, still without making a state- 








British Combine 


Will McNaughton in civvies . . . solve Ralston’s ‘Zombie’ dilemma? 


(the term of ridicule applied by Cana- 
dians to draftees who os 5 to volunteer 
for overseas service). Anger at the home- 
defense Zombies had kept pace in recent 
months with the casualty lists from Italy 
and Western Europe. It reached new 
heights when the charge was made last 
month that, because trained soldiers 
were kept at home, poorly trained rein- 
forcements had been sent into battle in 
France (NEwswEEK, Oct. 2). 

i Thus the government's position against 
all-out conscription was at issue. Eight 


ment, they knew that the tough and 
determined Mackenzie King was going to 
stick to his guns. 


The General: By bringing General 
McNaughton into the Cabinet, King made 
one of the resounding hits of his career. 
This was quickly evident in reports from 
the front. Ross Munro, Canadian Press 


correspondent in the Low Countries, 
wrote that the Canadian First Army re- © 


ceived news of McNaughton’s appoint- 
ment with astonishment and delight. 





the news. 





There had been no suspicion that the 
general, who resigned less than a yea 
ago as commander of the overseas army 
after building and training it, was avail. 
able for a political appointment. In giy. 
ing up his command, ostensibly because 
of ill health but reportedly also because 
of differences with Ralston, McNaughton 
was known to be displeased with De. 
fense Department policies. 

Not until Sept. 27 did he resign from 
the army (with the rank of full general). 
Then he announced that he would not 
return to his prewar presidency of the 
National Research Council. Out of 
uniform, usually wearing dark single. 
breasted suits, the general seemed to 
have aged a great deal. He looked all of 
his 57 years. 

Last Thursday morming the Prime 
Minister walked briskly from. his office in 
the East Block of the Parliament Build- 
ings, stepped into his car, and was driven 
away. He went directly to McNaughton’s 
apartment 2 miles away and picked up 
the general. Together they drove to 
Rideau Hall, where the Governor Gen- 
eral, the Earl of Athlone, swore in Mc- 
Naughton. Back in King’s office, facing 
the press, both appeared happy. 


Significance 


The Cabinet crisis, seen through the 
official fog demanded by King, meant 
one of two things: (1) King had decided 
in his own mind that conscription for 
service abroad was inevitable if heavy 
casualties continue and that anti-con- 
scriptionist Quebec would take the news 
less hard from McNaughton than Ral- 
ston; or (2) King meant to continue his 
present manpower policy and _ figured 
that the fighting men, known to be 
angry at the Zombie army back home, 
would take McNaughton’s word on the 
necessity of avoiding compulsion. 

One of McNaughton’s first duties as 
Defense Minister is expected to be an 
inspection visit to Italy and Western Ev- 1 
rope. Perhaps not until then will the 
country be given the full story of the 
army-reinforcement situation, by far. 
the most important Canadian problem in’ 





Jack Miner 


The geese will miss Jack Miner. Since 
‘1904 they had been stopping in always- 
increasing thousands at the Miner bird 
sanctuary near Kingsville, Ont., beside 
Lake Erie, for food and rest. Miner knew 
pretty well where they came from and 
where they were going. For years he had 
been clipping little metal notes on the 
legs of geese, and thousands had been 
returned to him. from as far south as 
Louisiana, as far north as Baffin Island. 
By this simple method Miner charted the 
migration routes and cycles of North 
American geese. Last Friday, after 
spending several hours on his sanctuary, 
Miner died of a heart attack. He was 79 
years old. 
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Maybe Yes 
Americas Lean Toward Affirmitive 
on Argentine Plea for Conference 


Two weeks ago the Argentine Govern- 
ment issued its request—intended as a 
bombshell—for a meeting of American 
foreign ministers. Last week, following 
customary procedure, the Pan American 
Union, in whose lap the purring bomb- 
shell landed, tossed it neatly into the 
foreign offices of the American republics. 
They will dissect it and consult together, 
and the decision will then be made as 
to whether to hold the conference. 

There was no official foreshadowing 
of the decision. But several straws seemed 
pointed toward an affirmative verdict: 
@ The government of Colombia an- 
nounced that, after consulting with Vene- 
zuela and Ecuador, it was willing to ac- 
cede to the Argentine request. 

@ Mexican Foreign Minister Ezequiel 
Padilla refused to voice an opinion on 
the merits or demerits of the Argentine 
proposal, but he reiterated his view that 
a consultative conference of -American 
foreign ministers should be held as soon 
as possible. Padilla’s comment underlined 
an important factor in the situation: Even 
before the Argentine request was made, 
there was considerable sentiment in Latin 
American circles for a consultative meet- 
ing, with particular reference to their 
postwar worries. 

@ Acting Secretary of State Edward R. 
Stettinius Jr. said that the United States 
would do nothing to discourage the con- 
vocation of a meeting if the other West- 
ern Hemisphere countries desired it. 

Argentines expressed pleasure that 
their proposal had passed the first hurdle 
and scoffed at the suggestion that they 
were setting a trap for the United States 
State Department. Beyond that, they 
maintained a circumspect silence during 
which -they made conciliatory moves in 
domestic policy. 


Don Alfredo’s Odyssey 


Alfredo Palacios declared his flight 
from Buenos Aires to Montevideo was 
an Odyssey (NEwWswEEK, Oct. 16). Last 
week a NEWSWEEK correspondent played 
Homer to Don Alfredo and furnished the 
following account of the epic journey. 


There is probably no man in Buenos 
Aires less equipped for escapes and 
hurried journeys than 62-year-old Alfredo 
Palacios, university professor and paladin 
of Argentine Socialism. His long, black- 
dyed hair and handle-bar mustaches 
could never be missed in a-crowd, and he 
dresses up to his personality with a 
rakishly tilted sombrero, a flowing black 








To the Victor: Ester Fernéndez, 
_Mexican movie star, congratulates jock- 
ey Ellsworth Sylvia, who rode the filly 
Gracye P. to a sensational match race 
victory over Dandy Day at the Colum- 
bus Day opening of Mexico’s Hipé- 
dromo de las Américas. 





cravat, and cowboy boots. The detectives 
assigned by the Farrell government to 
shadow him had an easy job. 


The Mustache Illusion: Nevertheless, 
Don Alfredo made his escape, once he 
had decided that liberty no longer existed 
in Argentina. One afternoon he left his 
home and went to the apartment house 
where his nephew lives. The shadows 
lounged outside. When “Dr. Palacios” 
emerged, acknowledged. the courteous 
greeting of the doorman, and went his 
way, the detectives followed. But when 
the quarry reached the Palacios home, 
took off the mustache and the sombrero, 
he revealed the radiant face of a favorite 
pupil of Don Alfredo’s. 

The real Dr. Palacios and a close 
friend had sped by automobile to a farm 
outside the city where an_ airplane 
awaited. They had one bad moment 
when government agents became _in- 
quisitive as the plane was about to take 
off, but by crouching on the floor be- 
tween the seats they avoided discovery. 

The plane crossed the Rio de la Plata 
to Uruguayan territory. It circled for an 
hour and a half until it could find a Jand- 
ing spot’ in the open country. 

There was still a knee-deep swamp 
between the fugitives and _ civilization. 
But a Uruguayan peasant recognized the 
mud-spattered Palacios from his pictures 
and lent him a small cart, in which he 
drove to the town of Carmelo and even- 
tually went on to Montevideo. 
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Britain Asks a Helping Hand 


to Regain Vital Export Trade 


_ Wants Modified Lend-Lease 
and Joint Reconversion Timing 
After Victory in Europe 


President Roosevelt and Prime Minister 
Churchill met in mid-September at Que- 
bec to agree on further steps in the war 
against Japan. Not all their planning was 
military. Economic decisions had to be 
made for the switchover from all-out war 
in Europe to all-out war on Japan. 

From those two-month-old decisions, 
The New York Times’s distinguished 
Washington chief, Arthur Krock, pro- 
duced a sensation last week. He had been 
informed that the President and the Prime 
Minister had agreed, among other things, 
on a “second phase” of American Lend- 
Lease aid to Britain which would begin 
with the finish of the war with Germany; 
included in contemplated ship- 


Germany would release some manpower, 
materials, and factories for civilian pro- 
duction. The United States then could 
make use of its undamaged plants and 
know-how for a quicker swing to the 
production ef peace goods. And with 
‘continued United States help on war 
requirements, Britain would be able to 
get some of its own men and materials 
into the critical job of starting to re- 
establish world markets. 

The exact formula for this joint recon- 
version timing was still being worked on 
by United States Government officials and 
the Keynes group, but the general princi- 
ple of “fairness” was said to be the guid- 
ing rule, with due weight being given 
some of Britain’s special problems. Just 
how heavily these special problems would 
tip the American scale for Britain was not 
yet clear. But Britain was bombed out; its 
economy was completely dislocated; it 


’ Lend-Lease 
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was desperately in need of promptly re- 
establishing its international’ working 
capital. 

Although Britain was not to receive 
oods for reexport, it was 
arranging to buy a considerable amount 
of American raw and semifinished. mate- 
rials for manufacture into export goods, 
It would pay for these materials with 
cash out of its reduced amount of foreign 
assets, which it would seek to bolster by 
the sale of such readily absorbed trade 
items as Scotch whisky and - textiles. 
Britain moreover had the future possi- 
bility of dipping heavily into the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund _ tentatively 
arranged at Bretton Woods for a postwar 
supply of dollars. Washington talk grew, 
too, about the prospect of an American 
ag pi though no official proposals 
or it have been made by either country. 


Whose Steel? As for Lend-Lease, Brit- 
ain might be granted relaxation of the 
Lend-Lease provisions which now prevent 
it from exporting in world markets articles 
“similar” to those being sent under Lend- 
Lease by the United States. And, with the 
blessing of this country, Britain might also 
‘set aside the voluntary agreement not to 
export any article made of materials 
which were on the critical list here, 
whether they had been received from us 





ments of $6,500,000,000 annual- 
ly would be $2,500,000,000 of 
nonmilitary goods which Britain 
could reexport. 

This important development 
was being worked out, Krock 
said, by a British trade delega- 
tion here under leadership of the 
leftist economist, Lord Keynes, 
adviser to the Exchequer, which 
was concluding several weeks of 
conversations with State Depart- 
ment, Foreign Economic Admin- 
istration, and Treasury officials. . 

Next day at his press confer- 
ence the President gave the re- 
port a hasty brushoff: He had 
never heard of the story in ques- 
tion. FEA officials said it was not 
so.: Lend-Lease was to continue, 


Smoke and Fire: Yet the 
Krock account did smoke officials 
out on some hitherto little: 
known details of the conversa- 


were taking: Under Lend-Lease 
the United States currently was 
supplying about 13 per cent of 
British needs for war materials; 
Britain and its empire, most of 
the balance. As the anticipated 
smaller requirements of war with 
Japan alone materialized, the 
United States should go on sup- 
plying roughly the same propor- 
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under Lend-Lease or bought for 
cash, : 

For some Lend-Lease mate- 
rials, the law’s proviso would 
have been meaningless in any 
case. Example: Ship plates ex- 
ported from this country to re- 
pair a battleship in England 
could release a similar tonnage 
to make a locomotive for sale in 
Argentina. Whose steel was usa- 
ble for what? — 2 
Significance 

For months. the initiated have 
understood that Britain must 
pursue an “export-or-die” policy 

"as soon as war conditions permit. 
The British dilemma is how to 
continue to receive American 
Lend-Lease aid during the war 
with Japan while exporting in 
the world market, and to do it 
\vithout alienating American pub- 
lic opinion. 

At the same time Britain’s 
diplomat-salesmen are naturally 
doing their best to hold off the 
pressure of heavy American com- 
petition. The main points of 
their case: , 

@ Even with a war-stimulated 
agriculture, Britain cannot feed 
itself. It must import food or go 
on short rations, and to pay for 
the imports it must sell its goods 
in overseas markets; 

@.No longer can Britain fall back 











tion of Britain’s war needs. 
In both countries, lifting of 
the burden of supply for fighting 


Reproduced by permission of proprietors. of Punch 


~ Pointed humor to Punch, but stark reality 


to Anglo-American negotiators 


on its fat prewar sockful of for- 
eign investments to tide over a 
few years of abnormal expendi- 








We knew that Laytex-insulated wire was good. But actually, no one 
expected any single wire to stand up to all the tough war-usage that 
Laytex did. 

Laytex has taken arctic cold, tropic heat, moisture, mold, shock and 
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dependably, in more jobs than any other wire we know . 

Right now the entire output of Laytex Wires and Cables is going to 
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You'll thoroughly enjoy this human 
story of two great inventors. And you'll 
learn many facts worth knowing. 


READ ABOUT—“An Invention That 


Will Last Forever”—and learn more about .« 


‘the steering mechanism on your automobile 

than you've ever known before. “The First 
Machine That Ever Tied A Kaot”—and 
see how a square knot was tied in a new 
way. “The Invention of the Low- 
Wheeled Trotting Sulky” —and what it 
did in 1895 for““Nan- 
cy Hanks” the famous 
trotting mare. 


And many other 
ELLIOTT INVEN- 
TIONS, in the ad- 
dressing machine art. 
How they came to be 
invented and the ex- 
citing things that hap- 
pened when they 
were. 


FRANKLY, The Story of a Father and Son or 
Unscrewing the Inscrutable was written to ad- 
vertise the Elliott Typewriteable System of Ad- 
eressing —but it’s unique, unlike any advertising 
you've ever read. It is the inside story of inventive 
genius at work,— 211 patents awarded in the last 
70 years to father and son. Read what a few of 
the thousands of enthusiastic business executives 
have voluntarily said about it: ‘First advertising 
booklet I ever read clear through from beginning 
to end.” —"‘A fascinating story very humanly told.” 
—"tBest thing I've read for eight years.”""-—““One of 
the most interesting and intormative booklets I 
have ever seen.” 


Send now for this fascinating 64-page 
book of valuable facts and delicious humor 
by writing on your business letterbead to 
The Elliott Addressing Machine Co., 131 
Albany St., Cambridge 39, Mass. 
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Lt. Col. Alfredo Pacheco of Bolivia, conference hostesses, and placecards for 
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the civil-aviation delegations: Russia’s card was mysteriously missing 


tures abroad for reconstruction. Foreign 
assets of Britain will have dropped from 
$20,000,000,000 at the outset PF the war 
to an estimated $4,700,000,000 by. the 
end of this year. The British will owe 
$12,000,000,000 in short-term debts. 
@ For some time shipping is unlikely to 
add to Britain’s stock of foreign curren- 
cies at the prewar rate. While her mer- 
chant fleet has been reduced - despite 
Lend-Lease replacements, the American 
merchant marine has become the world’s 
largest. Britain’s income from other serv- 
ices, such as insurance and _ securities 
marketing, has likewise suffered. 

@ Despite Britain’s need to sell in over- 
seas markets, its exports have declined 
70 per cent in volume and 50 per cent in 
value since the war began. But exports 
by the United States were running above 
the 1935-38 average in the first half of 
this year, even excluding Lend-Lease. 
America has forged ahead in supplying 
the world; Britain has slipped. 

There is little likelih that the re- 
spective positions of Britain and the 
United States in world trade after the 
war will be decided on purely economic 
grounds, however. Since President James 
Monroe enunciated his doctrine in 1823, 
American foreign policy has been based 
on the hypothesis of a strong England. 
There is nothing in current policy to in- 
dicate a new American view of the ne- 
cessity of a friendly and vigorous power 
off the coast of the European Continent. 
The question which must be decided now 
is simply how to help resuscitate Britain 
in the way which places the United 
States at the least possible competitive 


ADDRESSING MACHINES: disadvantage. 


Compromise in the Air 


Probably it was the most colorful group 
ever to. assemble in the flag-festooned 
grand ballroom of the huge Stevens Hotel. 
They were 700 and they came to Chicago 
from more than 50 nations to set up the 
basic pattern for the anticipated billions 
to be made from postwar global aviation. 
Each set of delegates had its particular ax 
to grind. But the most clearly defined dif- 
ferences, as anticipated, were between 
United States and British aims. Canada’s 
proposals for governing globe-girdling air- 
ways fell in between the two. 

These differences between Britain and 
the United States were fundamental. The 
Americans wanted competition, lots of 
flights, and a minimum of restrictive regu- 
lation. They held that by giving the indus- 
try a relatively free hand ample business 
for all would be generated. Contrarily, 
the British wanted to measure world air 
trade and divide it up among the nations 
now. They would cartelize international 
aviation. The Canadians would encourage 
competition but also wanted certain con- 
trols by an international governing body. 


Tough Berle: Everyone knew that the - 


United States had the edge. It had the 
planes and the money. Other nations, 
faced with building new ships or convert- 
ing (uneconomically) military craft to 
transports, could be left at the starting 
line. Adolf A. Berle Jr., Assistant Secre- 
tary of State and chairman of the United 
States delegation, left no doubt that he 
knew the strength of his position. “This 
govérnment is prepared to make avail- 
able, on nondiscriminatory terms, civil 
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air-transport planes, when they can be 
released from military: work, to those 


countries which recognize, as we do, the 


right of friendly intercourse to others,” 
he told the assembly. 


Meeting Halfway: But while the dif- 
ficulties ahead were plain, it became 
clear that neither the United States nor 
Great Britain intended to stand pat 100 

r cent. There were indications the 
United States would unbend from its in- 
sistence on a purely advisory and con- 
sultative world air authority; the United 
States would countenance some regula- 
tory teeth. The British also indicated a 
more liberal attitude on passenger quotas 
and expanding the number of flights. 

There was wide agreement on three 
important points: (1) Planes of one 
nation must be allowed to fly over 
any other and stop for refueling, (2) all 
nations. should retain the right to prohibit 
other nations from engaging in local or in- 
ternal traffic within their borders; (3) 
there must be some form of over-all. regu- 
lation. 

Yet the biggest mystery of all remained 
unsolved: Why did Russia, after accept- 
ing the invitation to participate, pull out 
of the conference at the very last minute? 


Postwar Postponed 


It was a trying moment for Charles E. 
Wilson; back as president of the General 
Electric Co., as he waited for his Wash- 
on telephone connection. Since June 

CE, eyeing reconversion plans, had been 
laying elaborate preperetons for a series 
of conferences on postwar products with 
thousands of its distributors. Only nine 
weeks out of his job as executive vice 
chairman of the War Production Board, 
Wilson himself had been scheduled as 
the main attraction at the conferences. 
But shortly before the first G-E meeting 
was to open in Atlanta, the company’s 
president began to hear disturbing re- 
ports of manpower shortages and produc- 
tion difficulties in some critical war 
materials. Wondering if postwar ballyhoo 
might not make the situation worse, Wil- 


son now was seeking reassurance by. - 


phoning the armed services. There were 
other overtones. The United States and 
Great Britain reportedly were working 
out a scheme for equality in the recon- 
version efforts of the two nations (see 
Page 70). 
The telephone call confirmed his. fears. 
Its swift consequence was a telegram 
signed by James. V. Forrestal, Secretary 
the Navy, and Robert P. Patterson, 
Under Secretary of War. Reminding 
Wilson of his company’s splendid war- 
production record, the wire warned: 
“We are receiving urgent appeals for war 
supplies on an increasing scale from the 
commanders of our fighting forces over- 
seas. These demands make it plain that 
production of war materials must be in- 
creased rather than reduced. In view of 
these facts, it seems to us that any meet- 
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ing of your executives at this time, to 
consider postwar planning, might be mis- 
understood and taken to mean that needs 
of production are declining.” 


Please Don’t Come: Wilson, accused 
of opposing Donald M. Nelson’s plans for 


fast reconversion when he was Nelson’s , 


top assistant and now, as a manufac- 
turer, in danger of being blamed for pre- 
maturely hastening them, took no time 
to ponder the paradox. It was too late to 
delay the Atlanta meeting but a stop 
order was immediately dispatched for a 
New York meeting scheduled to bring 
some 1,500 G-E distributors together on 
Oct. 31. A later Chicago meeting on the 
same scale was also called off. 

The shortages which had prompted 
the official thumbs down on postwar 
planning represented only about 10 per 
cent of war production, but that 10 per 
cent was urgently needed: big shells, 
tires, military trucks, bombs, and batteries. 

G-E had another worry on its hands. 
A current rumor said Wilson had been 
sounded out about going back to head 
the WPB. “That story has been repeated 
to me several times as I traveled about 
the country,” he told Newsweek. “I 
have been approached to go back to 
Washington—but not by any sources I 
would regard as official .and that’s all I 
care to say about the rumor.” 
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Toyland Markup 


On the top floor of Federal Building 
No. 1 in Washington the Office of Price 
Administration runs an impromptu toy- 
land. Manufacturers send teddy bears, 
sleds, wooden steam shovels, wagons, 
blocks, dolls, battleships, etc., for com- 
parison with 1942 models. Studying toy 
catalogues, the OPA staff is busy setting 
ceilings on the samples in an ambitious 
attempt to pricetag at least 85 per 
cent of this year’s Christmas toys; last 
year a meager 10 per cent were legally 
tagged. 

Hindering the work is the reluctance 
of some big toy manufacturers to file 
price lists. 

OPA accountants and investigators are 
digging up evidence for court action. 
Price officials feel that if a few key 
manufacturers and suppliers are re- 
strained from selling above 1942 levels, 
toy prices will tumble as much as one- 
third. They point to teddy bears now 
selling in department stores at $14.95. 
Court action, the OPA feels, would slash 
this price to $10, its approximate 1942 
level. 

The War Production Board says there 
will be more toys this year. Manufactur- 
ers say there will be less. Both agree that 
quality will be a little better. Last year’s 
cardboard has been replaced in moderate 
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measure by wood. Steel toys are making 
a slow but steady comeback. To gauge 
the inroads Christmas toy shopping 
would make, a NEWSWEEK researcher, 
armed with editorial cash and aiming at 
a $20 limit, shopped for one 3-year-old 
girl and one 8-year-old boy. 

@ For the little girl-she brought back: a 
pliable, stuffed panda, $2.25. (Lots of 
stuffed toys of varying barnyard, zoo, and 
household varieties are selling up to $20 
and higher.) A wooden pull toy in the 
form of building blocks, with educational 
overtones, $2.50. A set of plastic dishes, 
$1.49. A colored sandpainting set, $2. 
An uncommunicative but inspirational 
plastic telephone with dial, $2. 

@ For the older boy the story was much 
the same. The most expensive toy was a 
cardbaard construction set which with 
patience, plus possible parental aid, can 
be fashioned into a farm scene—$2.95, 
(Sets of this type were numerous, with 
wood or brick materials, priced up to 
$25.) Four plastic airplanes closely re- 
sembling popularly known bombers and 
fighters, $2. (The volume of military 
toys is down this year but planes are 
still top favorites.) One all-wood rifle, 
$2.27 (worth probably 50 cents at pre- 
war prices). A jigsaw map of the United 
States, $1. A game kit with chess, check- 
ers, and dominoes included, $2.25; one 
yo-yo, 10 cents. 














Practical Hotfoot: The National Shoe Fair in Chicago 
last week spotlighted two plastics that will be heard from 
increasingly in 1945. Most spectacular was Leathlyke, a soya- 
base. discovery of Elliot E. Simpson of Victory tire fame and 
one of the most important sole substitutes. Makers claim it 
wears well and is waterproof. In sheets (for repair stores) or 
dough (for home use), the product can be used to repair soles 
by vulcanizing it to the worn area with a hot iron (above left). 






Acme 





Non-leather shoes soled with it are point-free. Flashier were 
Union Carbide & Carbon’s Vinylite products at the fair. Girl 
at right wears raincoat and stockings stemming from a vinyl 
base. Her shoe uppers are formed from Vinylite sheets tc- 
sembling patent leather, which can be made either trans- 
parent or in various colors including yellow, red, and blue. 
War diverted Vinylite from civilian uses, but some shoe 
materials are promised for Easter 1945. 
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Will Hl Mail some day Go ly Air? 


oe the days of Benjamin Franklin, first Postmaster 
General, it has been Government policy to move 
mail the fastest possible way as a means of promoting 
social and economic unity in this vast country. 


Post Roads were built and stage coaches carrying 
mail were given the right of way—to knit the original 
states more Closely together through faster commu- 
nication. 


The Pony Express was encouraged and utilized by 
postal authorities because it cut in half the mail- 
delivery time between the East and West. 


Every year, since the start of scheduled Airline service, 
more and more mail has moved by air—18,035 lbs. 
per month in 1926 to over 11,000,000 lbs. per month 
in the first five months of 1944. 


Will a// mail some day go by air—at a speed of 3 to 


5 miles a minute, anywhere in this country, anywhere 
in the world? 


It will—if America continues its policy of utilizin 

the fastest means of moving mail for the benefit of all 
the people in all walks of life. The vastly expanded pas- 
senger and air express. services which will follow the 
war's end will mean, of course, similar expansion of 
facilities for carrying mail by air—for closer human 
and business relations—for national welfare and unity. 


w» » w» 


When you travel by Air make reservations early; please cancel 
early if plans change. When you use Air Express speed de- 
livery by dispatching shipments as soon as they're ready. 
is Chamen: Association, 1515 Massachusetts Avenue, 
N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 
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/és a Kuppenheimer 


On the civilian front as well as the military, the Kuppenheimer of our sixty-eight-year reputation as one of America’s truly 

insignia in your topcoat or overcoat* gives you high rank among great names in clothing—Kuppenheimer topcoats and over- 

men whose appearance and judgment command a salute. coats are today finer than ever! * An ideal Christmas gift. 
Wartime conditions have not in any way limited our ambition °o 8 

to excel in styling, fit, fabric—and enduring value. In support AN INVESTMENT IN GOOD APPEARANCE 
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Associated Press 


Papa Cirminello paced for four 























Birth: On Nov. 1, in Philadelphia, Mrs. 
osEPH CiRMINELLO, 30, gave birth to 
three girls and a boy within two minutes 
in the first Caesarian section for quad- 
tuplets on record. Dr. John C. Ullery, 37, 
of Upper Darby, who performed the op- 
eration while ten visiting obstetricians 
looked on, said “I’ve never seen so many 
hands and feet in my life.” The father, a 
30-year-old Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission analyst, was twelve pounds lighter 
from worry but “tickled to death.” 


aged: Veronica Lake, movie actress, 
director ANDRE Dr Toru; in Holly- 
| Nov. 3. Miss Lake, whose divorce 
from’ Maj. John Detlie, former studio art 
director, becomes final Dec. 2, said they 
be married “sometime before 


Christmas.” 


Puckered: MARLENE DieErricu, screen 
star entertaining troops overseas, was 
about to kiss Sgt. Stanley Strurous at the 
stage door “somewhere in Europe,” when 
smebody snapped a_ picture. 

‘Marlene had complained of be- 
ing bruised by tin hats in similar 
Cinches, so Sergeant Strurous 
obligingly removed his _hel- 


Left Face: In Rome Crown 
PrINcE Humbert of Italy told 
New York Times correspondent 
Herbert L. Matthews that mon- 
archy, like all political institu- 
tions in postwar Europe, should 
move to the left. Explaining that 
he would like a plebiscite to de- 
termine Italy’s choice of republic 
or monarchy, the Licutenant 
General of the Realm indicated 
his own choice as a liberal, demo- 
cratic monarchy. 





lv 
Splat: Lucrus BEEBE, elegant 

itchat columnist for The New 
York Herald Tribune, got a cus- 
tard pie in the eye on Milton 
Berle’s radio show, Let Yourself 


Go. Ralph Edwards, m.c. on Truth or 
Consequences and guest with Beebe on 
the show, was the tosser; he said he had 
always longed to toss a pie at a well- 
turned-out celebrity—and Beebe was 
game. 


Short Truce: In Hollywood, HumMpurey 
BoGart, screen actor, and ex-actress 
Mayo METHOT said they were reconciled 
after a two-week separation: “We're re- 
turning to our normal battling.” 


Educated: Pvt. James H. Mitts, 21, of 
Fort Meade, Fla., once classified 4-F by 
his draft board, won the Congressional 
Medal of Honor for heroism in Italy. 
Mills knocked out two German machine- 
gun nests, killed four Germans, captured 
seven more, and acted as a decoy while 
his platoon surrounded 22 Nazis without 
a casualty. His mother, who drives a 
school bus, said her son used to be afraid 
of the dark. “But it wasn’t nearly so bad 
after he started to high school,” she add- 
ed. “Maybe it was the girls he met.” 


Revolt: Peter Arno (Curtis Arnoux Pe- 
ters Jr.), café-society cartoonist, announced 
in New York he would rough it across the 
country drawing “real American people 
and then write a historical novel.” Aro, 
who periodically extols the virtues of the 
simple life, said he was fed up with so- 
ciety celebrities: “These people have 
ceased to exist since the war or have gone 
underground. I refuse to stay around and 
watch them crawl out again when peace 
comes. I don’t want to see them beating 
their brains out any more in champagne 
traps.” 


Return of the Lillie: BEAtrice LiLuir, 
comedienne, otherwise Lady Peel, came 
back to New York for the first time in 


U.S. 
A Dietrich thriller in the making 


Army Signal Corps from Harris & Ewing 





International 


Bea Lillie, back to Broadway 


five years to appear in the forthcoming 
Billy Rose show, “Seven Lively Arts.” 
Lady Peel, who started entertaining 
troops in England two days after the war 
began, has been touring from Scapa 
Flow to Suez for nearly three years. Her 
son, Robert Peel, an ordinary seaman, was 
lost at sea in April 1942. 


Vindicated: Two out of three justices in 
New York Special Sessions approved the 
sale of D. H. Lawrence’s “The First Lady 
Chatterley.” John S. Sumner, executive 
secretary of the New York Society for the 
Suppression of Vice, had charged that the 
book violated the state law against ob- 
scene literature (NEwswerrk, June’12). 


Deaths: Tuomas Mipcviey Jr., 55, in- 
ventor of ethyl gasoline; of accidental 
strangulation in his home’ near Colum- 
bus, Ohio, Nov. 2. Midgley, a paralytic 
since 1940, was strangled by a rope de- 
vice he invented to lift himself out of bed. 
One of the nation’s outstanding chemists, 
he was vice president of the 
Ethyl Gasoline Corp. and Kinetic 
Chemicals, Inc. 

ALExIs Cannet, 71, world- 
famous French physiologist and 
codeveloper with Charles A. 
Lindbergh of the mechanical 
heart; of heart disease, in Paris, 
Nov. 5. Aug. 30 it was an- 
nounced the FFI had arrested 
Carrel, then director of the 
Vichy-supported Carrel Institute, 
for promoting the Fascist cause. 

FieLp MarsHaL Sin JOHN 
Dit, 62, chief of the British 
Joint Staff Mission to the United 
States; of anemia, in Walter 
Reed Hospital, Washington, 
D. C., Nov. 4. Dill, a master 
strategist, was made Chief of the 
Imperial General Staff in Brit- 
ain’s darkest hour, May 1940. 
Reaching the retirement age 
twenty months later, he resigned 
and came to America with the 
British Mission. 
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The story of 1944 racing is the story 
of another wartime boom. 

The best example is New York, the 
biggest racing state and one which has 
run off races uninterruptedly since Pearl 
Harbor. In 1940, a $1,000,000 betting day 
was a rarity. Taxes to the state totaled 
$6,066,367. And 2,054,314 fans attended 
the five tracks. This year, a daily average 
of more than $2,000,000 has been bet, 
with $3,000,000 days not uncommon. 
The state has taken more than $27,000,- 
000 in taxes. Attendance has doubled. 

The success of the sport in the Empire 
State has so impressed the nation’s track 
operators that there were indications next 
year will be even bigger for racing: 
@ Hollywood Park at Inglewood, Calif., 
opened Nov. 1 for the first wartime rac- 
ing in Southern California. 
@ Santa Anita at Los Angeles, which 
closed shortly after Pearl Harbor, will 
resume operations Dec. 30. 
€ Gulfstream Park, a Florida white ele- 
phant, will reopen Dec, 1 to join Tropi- 
cal and Hialeah. 


Clamps: New York headed toward the 
end of its season—a Victory Meet for war 
charities this week and next. At Pimlico 
in Baltimore, the $25,000 winner-take- 


Teddy Atkinson, saddle star of 1944 


Galloping Dollars Match Ponies’ Pace 
as 44 Racing Boom Points Way for *45 





Associated Press photos 


Sport boom! Turf fans, their pockets full, jam Jamaica to play the ponies 





all Pimlico Special was run to decide thy 
horse of the year. And the turf wor 
shaped up the national championships 
1944; 

@ Calumet Farm’s Twilight Tear, th 
queen of the three-year-old fillies (Ney 

WEEK, July 31), easily won the 1 3/j 
mile Pimlico Special Nov. 1 by breezi 

home six lengths ahead of Greentree St, 
ble’s Devil Diver, class of the handica 
horses. She was the first filly to win the 
match race, bringing her earnings t 
$202,165 and her record to eighteen vic. 
tories in 23 starts in two years. The Te: 


‘thereby lay first claim to the title “hors 
-of the year,” to be decided by a pollo 


turf writers. 

@ Warren Wright of baking-powder for 
tune led: all ‘owners with his Calumet 
Farm (including Pensive, winner of the 
Kentucky Derby and the Preakness, and 
Twilight Tear). 

@ Hirsch Jacobs, perennial leading train- 
er, clinched again the trainer’s title. The 
Brooklyn-born ex-pigeon racer, who 
would “rather win a race than win a bet,” 
has the incredible record of having sad- 
dled the most winners for eleven of 
the past twelve years. His method: 
shrewd claiming and improvement of 
platers. 


Up From the Factory: Top jockey is 
a Canadian-born Johnny-Come-Lately to 
bigtime riding ranks. Teddy Atkinson 
took to the backs of horses eight year 
ago. After graduation from high school 
at Elmira, N. Y. (his*family moved there 
when Teddy, third of eight children, was 
4), he worked in the shipping room of a 
Brooklyn chemical plant. There a race- 
fan truck driver noted the wiry strength 
of Atkinson’s 5-foot-2, 99-pound figure 
and suggested he become a jockey. The 
kid agreed. 

Trainer Leigh Cotton hired the boy to 
break in Greentree Stable yearlings at 
Red Bank, N.J. Then Atkinson became 
a free-lance exercise boy. H. C. Rumage, 
a Texas stable owner, gave him his first 
chance to ride. 

Atkinson’s first victory came aboard 
Musical Jack at Beulah Park, Columbu:, 
on May 18; 1938. Since then, the jingle 
of the jockey’s jack has grown steadily 
louder. He rode 42 winners in 1939; his 
“eg amounted to $29,954. Last year 

e won 200 races worth $497,697 and 
was second only to Johnny Adams in the 
year’s standings. This year, he has l- 
ready won more than 240 races. 

Atkinson has no weight trouble. He 
loses a pound a race and rides an averag: 
of five mounts a day. He is 28, he is mar- 
ried, he has a 2%-year-old daughter, and 
he is too light for the Army. 

He has no special method of riding. 
“I win,” he says, “by the grace of God 
and luck. So much depends on the horses 
—you just have to be plain lucky to get 


*s.good mounts.” 
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REMEMBER 


THE 


OR the superior high-altitude per- 
Frermance of the Lightning and other 
first-line American warplanes, give 
primary credit to their engine “lungs” 
—the GE Turbo-Supercharger—a mile- 
stone in research and design, and a 
triumph in metallurgy and production. 

Allegheny Ludlum collaborated on 
turbo-supercharger research for years 
before the war. Our chief contribution 
was the development of ‘a commercial 
technique to centrifugally cast the super- 
charger diaphragm—an intricate shape 
which was formerly laboriously fabri- 
cated by welding. This casting, made of a 
highly complex alloy steel which main- 
tains its strength at red-hot temperatures, 





Photo courtesy Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 
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was much stronger, more durable°and 
more efficient than the fabricated article. 
And, even more important, the way had 
been opened for quantity production. 
Already, in gas turbine work and other 
directions, these developments are bear- 
ing additional fruit. dust remember that 
the function of Allegheny Metal and our 
other special steels is either to do the 
thing that once seemed impossible, or to 
do better what is already being done. 
Let us help you apply these materials to 
your needs. @ Allegheny Ludlum Steel 
Corporation, Brackenridge, Pa. 


Allegheny Metal is also handled and stocked by all 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. warehouses 


LLEGHENY METAL 


The Time-Teslted Stainlese- See 
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The Brain Buys In 


When the Brooklyn club of the 
National Football League took the 
name Tigers this year, after many sea- 
sons of sharing the sonorous sobriquet 
of Dodgers with the baseball club, it 
was the first time any Brooklyn sports 
unit had used a label with implications 
of ferocity about it. Very likely the last 
time, too. The Tigers intimidated no- 
body but themselves. When their 1944 
losing streak culminated in a defeat by 
the young and green Boston Yanks, 
who had beaten no one else, the man- 
agement followed the team’s reversion 
to Dodgerism by parting company with 


the coach, Mr. Pete: Cawthon, in a 


shower of Stork Club epithets reminis- 
cent of that loudest of Brooklyn chief- 
tains, Leland Stanford MacPhail. 
“Tigers” is not in the Brooklyn tradi- 
tion. The baseball club, a nobly psy- 
chopathic old institution which has 
made American history, attracts a far 
more flavorous type of nickname. 
“Dodgers,” stemming from Trolley 
Dodgers, has been used at intervals 
since 1888. In 1889 and 1890, Brook- 


lyn teams were known as The Bride- 


grooms, because the married players 
outnumbered the single men. A press 
agent for a stage act called Hanlon 
Bros. Superba Co. took advantage of 
the fame of Ned Hanlon, a great 
Brooklyn manager, to get sports writers 
to call the team Superbas for all the 
years between 1899 and 1910. The 
oe of another manager, Wilbert 
Robinson, upon Brooklyn culture in- 
spired the name of Robins, and in re- 
cent years, as all the world knows, the 
club has been identified, with a mix- 
ture of pride, scorn, and hopeless af- 
fection, as Them Bums, by the same 
customers who distinguish so meticu- 
lously between the plural, “Yez bums, 
yez,” and the singular, “Ya bum, ya.” 


There was a time, now generally 
forgotten, when the Dodgers were des- 
ignated Infants. Charles H. Ebbets, the 
club president, made a speech in 1910 
in which he stated “Baseball is still in 
its infancy.” This remark caught on 
and the sports writers worked the 
nickname Infants so hard and vocifer- 
ously that the National League presi- 
dent, Thomas J. L » apparently 
mene coe 8 - olescent — 4 

e pastime, begged them to desist. It 
is the only case I know of where the 
freedom of the was confined in 
the matter of a baseball nickname. It 
—— naturally- involve the Brooklyn 
club. ; 


by JOHN LARDNER 


cw g -four years later Brookl 
baseball became infantile with 7 
vengeance. The present spiritual lead. 
er of the club, Branch Rickey, made 
Charley Ebbets’s words come true—to 
the.deep chagrin of many of the pa- 
trons—by stocking the Dodgers with 
beardless young pitchers and infielders 
fresh out of junior high school. I don’t 
believe. the Brain, as this spectacular 
innovator is called in some circles, had 
the Ebbets speech in mind. He was 
just impressing himself, his personality, 
and his plans, upon the Dodgers. Last 
week the impression became more 
forceful when Mr. Rickey made him- 
self a dynast, a financial as well as 
executive heritor of Ebbets, by buying, 
in behalf of himself and two backers, 
25 per cent of the ball club. 

He didn’t buy Ebbets stock. Long 
ago Ebbets sold half the shares to the 
Brothers McKeever, Steve and Ed, 
contractors. The Ebbets. heirs are for- | 
bidden by the Squire’s will to sell their | 
stock piecemeal, so they still have it. } 
What Mr. Rickey bought was the Ed 
McKeever quarter share. The fourth 
quarter is controlled by Mr. Jimmy 
Mulvey, who married Steve McKee- 
vers daughter, Dearie McKeever, a 
— amateur horsewoman in her 

ay. 


High-pressure baseball men like 
Rickey and MacPhail before him have 
brought their own special kinds of daf- 
finess to Brooklyn, but some of the old, 
fuzzy daffiness of former days is gone 
now. A-Broadway theatrical box-office 
man named Bill Brennan was once 
hired for a summer to make himself 
useful around Ebbets Field. He hap- 
pened one afternoon to hear the direc- 
tors engaged in a desultory argument 
—the issue, he was startled to note, be- 
ve patel many seats there were in the 

park. It was already. an. old, old 
ball park, and his comparatively sane 
Broadway financial mind was shocked. 

“If you don’t know how many seats 
there are in your. park after all these 
years,” he said, “there’s one good way 
to find out.” 

“What's that?” said a director. 

“Count them,” said Mr. Brennan. 

The directors thought this over a 
moment. 

“Excellent notion,” said the chair- 
man. “You count them, Bill.” 

It took Mr. Brennan several days to 
do so, but when he was finished, Eb- 
bets Field had an official seating ca- 
pacity for the first. time in its history. 
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; It’s not what money costs 


but what it does that counts 











A five ton truck costs more than a team 
of horses. But if the job calls for a truck, 
the difference between horse-power and 
horse flesh doesn’t count. The only thing 


that does count is end-results. 


The same reasoning holds true when 
it comes to money for your business. What 
counts is the job to’ be done. If it’s a financ- 
ing job where the money will be put to 
work for years, _perhaps—to buy needed 


equipment, handle more volume with pres- 


ent capital—or to replace the government’s 


tax money you’ve been using—the need for 
short term repayment out of the life blood 
of your operation may prove to be costly 
indeed in the final reckoning. 


Yes, our charges are higher than 


bank rates. But ordinary arithmetic will . 


Ps 


N 


prove to you that the interest rate. is 
secondary to the result. That is, when the 
result is added profit, added progress, 
added safety. 


For the purposes mentioned hare, the 
cash your business can quickly secure from 
us will, .under ordinary conditions, be at 
your disposal indefinitely. It makes no dif- 
ference whether your needs are for $50,000 


_or for $500,000—or. more. In effect, this 


mdney will serve as capital money.. Yet 
there will not be the slightest interference 
with present management. 


You may consult with us concerning 
your specific needs without obligation, and 
in strictest confidence. Write, phone, call 


or wire. 


In 1943 our volume exceeded $ 200,000,000 
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WALTER E. HELLER & COMPANY 


Factors --- Sales Financing—Installment Financing— Rediscounting 
RSTABSLISHED 1919 
6@ EAST 42ND ST., NEW YORK 17, N.Y. * 105 WEST ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 90, ILL. 


Copyright 1944, Walter E. Heller & Company 
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8 penal AUTOMATIC CALCULATOR .. h 
with a background of Craftemanship ..- brings to prospective 
purchasers and many thonsends of Fridén users.:.PER- 
FORMANCE and DURABILITY. Demanded of Business and 
Industry today are intricate Payrolls, Inventories, Invoice 
Percentages, Expense Distributions and the ET figures 
for Governmental Hicpores These are olny produced on 
Fridén Calculators that are ‘AVAILABLE shine applications 

to obtain delivery have been eines by the War Production 

Board. Telephone or vita Se your local Fridén Representa- 


tive for complete information. 


Fridén Mechanical and Instructional Serviee ts avail- 
able in approximately 250 Company Controlled Sales. 


Agencies throughout the United States and Canada. 


HOME OFFICE AND PLANT - SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA, U.S.A, °¢SALES AND SERVICE THROUCHOUT THE WORLD 


~ a simple, pious Moravian cook who hope 


‘““arvey the Rabbit oo 
~" Obviously Lewis Carroll took the easy 


_if you avoid people and don’t drink 


‘ing his own business when someone 
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Ethel in Heaven 


“Embezzled Heaven,” first offering j 
the Theater Guild’s 27th season, is welll 
come chiefly as an excuse for bringing 
Ethel Barrymore back to Broadway. Ags. 














to buy her way into heaven by educating 
her scapegrace nephew for the prieg. 
hood, Miss Barrymore fortifies a sketch 
role with her electrifying voice and pres 
ence. In adapting Franz Werfel’s novel 
L. Bush Fekete and his wife, Mary Helen} 
Fay, fail to give a sprawling narrative 
more than an occasional moment of 
depth or dramatic persuasion. The Guild 
bolsters the play with a good cast and 
characteristically tasteful production, but 
the case rests with Miss Barrymore’s per- 
sonal triumph over her material. 


way out when. he permitted Alice to see 
the White Rabbit. In Mary Chase's 
“Harvey,” the new Brock Pemberton 
comedy about another white rabbit, the 
animal is not only invisible for all three 
acts, but, according to Elwood P. Dowd 
and others who should know, stands er- 
actly 6 feet 1% inches in his paws. Even 


you're going to hear about Harvey fo 
a long time to come. Left 

Elwood met the rabbit one night after 
one of his customary sessions in Charlie’ 
place. He was walking home and mind-§ what 


called: “Hello, Elwood.” Turning, he saw 
this abnormally tall rabbit leaning against J yt 
a lamppost. Elwood wasn’t as surprised § on it 
as you might expect because ‘in a small ope | 
town everyone knows everyone else's heen 
name. K 
Well, it turned out that the rabbit's a. 
name was Harvey. One word led to an- ff 4, 
other, and when Elwood took the rabbit P 
home to live with him, Elwood’s sister 
Veta tried bravely to make the best of it. 
But then Elwood started introducing 
Harvey to everyone who came to the 
house, and somehow the impression got 
about that Elwood was a little eccentric. 
Veta didn’t so much mind Elwood’ 
drinking, but when Harvey seemed like- 
ly to ruin the marital chances of her 
angular daughter, Veta reluctantly de- 
cided it was time Uncle Elwood was re- 
tired to a nice, homelike sanitarium. 
Veta’s experience at Chumley’s Rest: 
was trying in the extreme, partic 
when the fuzzy-brained old lady had to 
admit that she’d seen Harvey once 
twice herself and that he actually was 
6 feet 1%. Reasonably enough, a fledgling 
psychiatrist committed Veta to the i 
stitution and sent Elwood off with apolo- 
gies and. a few well-chosen words of com- 
miseration. The final, frenetic chase 0 
get Elwood back where he belongs end- 
ed when the famous Dr. Chumley him- 
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self had a few quick ones with Harvey at _ 
Charlies place and (no reflection on 
hiatrists in general) left the check 
Ee the rabbit to pick up. 
‘B@Every so often Broadway makes a 
Ml well-intentioned stab at fantasy. The 
Well wumber of successes in any decade can 
he counted on the fingers of a single, 
: Af heavy hand. With “Harvey” Miss Chase, 
Pell, Denver newspaperwoman, gives fan- 
ting tasy the lift of subtle humor and charm. 
'E Writing a play about a rabbit is no cinch 
LYE in the first place; writing a play about 


lift, pal every time you use it. 


An after-shave preparation in 
cream form, Mennen Skin 


Balm quickly soothes irritated 
skin. Cooling, astringent and 


Y. Makes your face 


non-greas 


eel better Gnd look better 


Left to right: Miss Hull, Fay, and Harvey 


a rabbit that is both invisible and some- 
what above normal height is a trick that 


eres a than Bue nid ae and 
‘ erstanding. Miss Chase has . Not — 
gains that her comedy is perfect, but picking ™M \ N IN &e a 
: on it 9 a to, — — 
one of the niest comedies that has 
else’s B heen Broadway’s luck in a long time. sS 4 : IN 
abbit’s However, it’s hard to see how she could 
( ae rooness oa niga —— . 
: players Pemberton has assem —no- 
— tably Josephine Hull and Frank Fay. As bes fa L ed | 
+ of it. sister Veta, Miss Hull, toddling mussed : 
and harried in ——. _— ane hys- 
> § tetically mistaking white-jacketed psy- 
to the Bt distrists for white slavers, is fully as 
delightful as when she was impersonat- 
vood'’s 4 8 the plumper of the two dally Brew- 


1 like- | ft Sisters in “Arsenic and Old Lace.” 
f her | fust and last, and for all time, however, 


ever lite ed. If you're the gentle, 
dgling @egarious sort of person % 

apolo- temately, ni Harvey 
F com: fy Mould be over your shoulder as 


ase to | WU read this. If he isn’t, you'd better 
; end- “2nd in line outside the 48th Street The- 
, him- fj “®t and hope for the best. 
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@ Give your legs and looks the best 
of it! These all elastic Paris Garters are 
“tops” for value, comfort, service. Ask 
for Paris by name. Look for the famous 
“Paris Kneeling Figure” trade mark on 
the package. When you say “l want 
Paris” you exercise your right to choose 
what you use. Trust the tradé marks 
which have stood the test of time. 
Paris Super Quality, All Elastic Garter, 
$1. Other Paris styles: 55c to $1.50. 
A. STEIN & COMPANY © Chicago © New York 
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Prexy Trouble 


It was presidential week in education, 
too. One university head was fired in an 
academic uproar; another quietly changed 
jobs; a third admitted that for three years 
his salary had been paid in part by race- 
track men. 


Rainey: Booted out of the University 
of Texas was Homer P. Rainey, 48-year- 
old ex-president of Bucknell, ex-chair- 
man of the American Youth Commission, 
and head of Texas since 1939. For most 
of his regime he had been at odds with 
the nine-member board of regents. Major 
irritants: 

@ The regents’ dismissal in 1942 of three 
faculty members who, when forbidden to 
speak at a wage-hour rally, sharply criti- 
cized the board. 

@ Rainey’s suggestion that the university 
medical school be moved from Galveston 
to the main campus at Austin. 

@ The regents’ feeling that the faculty 
was radical. 

€ The president’s recent 10,000-word 
retort citing sixteen “restrictive measures 
actual or attempted” by the regents. 

The situation took an ominous tum 
Oct. 13 when the regents’ spokesman, 
Regent D. F. Strickland, announced that 
the board would meet—“the sooner the 
better”—and “the president has asked for 
it.” What Rainey got at the meeting 
Nov. 1 was immediate dismissal. 

Reaction was immediate. Three regents 
quit in protest. Old Texas grads through- 
out the state formed “Back Rainey” 
clubs. The American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors planned an investiga- 





- tion not only of the Rainey case but d 


For ousted President Rainey ... 


the three 1942 dismissals. 

And Texas students, led by Malcolm 
Wallace, a discharged Marine, cut classes 
wholesale Nov. 2 and marched on the 
capitol. They demanded Gov. Coke 
Stevenson convene the regents to ex 
plain. But the Governor decided to le 
tempers cool a bit: “I’ve been around a 
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Associated Press 


. . . ex-Marine Malcolm Wallace leads University of Texas student protest 
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campfire long saciid to know that you 
ot drink coffee out of a boiling pot 
vit out burning your lips.” 


EDykstra: After seven years as presi- 
of the University of Wisconsin, Dr. 
e A. Dykstra resigned to take a 
t as provost at the University of Cali- 
mnia at Los Angeles, where he taught 
mici administration and political 
e from 1923 to 1930. The shift is 
ay means a step down for the ener- 
lic, versatile ex-city manager of Cin- 
a and 1940 director of Selective 
(on leave from Wisconsin). For 
fyagh UCLA is only a part of the 
ity of California system—which 
wludes four other branches as well 
the main campus at Berkeley, all under 
ssident Robert Gordon Sproul—it is a 
institution, with 7,516 students and 
faculty members. 


Donovan: The controversy over race- 
track money in education involved 
President Herman L. Donovan of the 
University of Kentucky. A month ago he 
disclosed that the wealthy Keeneland 
Association, an organization of racing 
men which operates the Keeneland race- 

track and is forbidden by its charter to 
take profits, had since 1941 anted up 
$14,500 for faculty salaries—including 
$3,500 for Donovan. 
but of When the president broke the news, 
the Long Run Baptist Association hap- 
falcoln@ pened to be in convention. The Rev. 
classes John D. Freeman Jr. spoke for the out- 
on the raged churchmen: “The fellow who takes 

Coke & such money ‘to supplement his salary is 
to ex-§@ mworthy.” Most sharply they criticized 

to let i judge Richard C. Stoll, Keeneland As- 
ound aff sociation director and chairman of the 
university trustees’ executive committee. 
They charged that it was he who wrote 
the resolution giving most of the associa- 
tion's yearly surplus to the university. 

The nub of the quarrel was a Kentucky 
constitutional provision limiting state em- 
ff ployes’ salaries to $5,000 a year. As a 

the university has had trouble 
getting and holding first-rate owny 
members. Donovan commented: am 
to say we might as well a the 
u ity off if the $5,000 aplary limit 
$applied to the letter.” 


Trouble-Busters Needed 


LU _"Dear Son: If you live through this 
far and come home, I’m going to lick 
tell. out of you. Don’t ever set one of those 
ed Cross women on me again.’ 

‘the letter was delivered to a sullen, 
i@eilious Sopra during the Libyan 
@mpaign. It made a soldier of him 














Misi iginally a mess ser social he had 
t all interest in cooking, sulked, and 
AWOL in the desert. Busted and 
back into the kitchen, he still 

an out vile chow. The colonel asked 


@Red Cross field director to take over. 
‘ A heart-to-heart session disclosed that 


























































THE : AGE’ 
AND WESSON SCORES AGAIN—PRODUCING A NEW CARBIDE 
CUTTING TOOL THAT TRIPLES PRODUCTION 


One of our leading aircraft engine builders needed form-reliev- 
ed milling cutters to speed up operations on aluminum rocker 
box faces on the engine heads. It was a tool problem of the 
toughest kind —practically every tool producer in the country 
refused to touch it. 


WESSON engineers were called in and they scored again—the form-relief 
carbide milling cutters they developed now do the job far better and 
faster than expected. Feed of the machine was tripled— production 
tripled — time out for grinds tremendously reduced — parts between 
grinds stepped up from 800 to 6000 over the best performance of high 
speed cutters previously used. 


The same WESSON carbide form-relieved cutting tools — redesigned a bit— 
were later put in action on a Greenlee Transfer Machine with excep- 
tional finish and still greater production per man hour. 


Yes, WESSON engineers can do it—and are doing it—again, and again— 
when you need tools that will put you in the clear on the score of better- 
faster-peak production — greater precision and better finish. 


Keep this in mind — while you plan for the new postwar competition. You 
are going to have to retool—either right away—or a little later. To insure 
priorities on delivery —to benefit from WESSON experience and leadership 
in the design and production of Carbide Cutting Tools, write, phone, or wire 


WESSON COMPANY, DETROIT 20, MICH. (Ferndale Station) 
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WRAP SECURELY ADDRESS CLEARLY 
EXPRESS BEFORE DEC. Ist 


BEFORE YOU can wrap, address and ship you first must have bought 
something. Have you completed your Christmas shopping, particu- 


larly for those gifts you will send out of town? Railway Express relied ~ 


on by generations of Americans for speeding gifts and goods safely 
to their destinations, suggests you do it now. And here’s why: The 
shipping needs of our country at war are urgent. coe, 


You, as a gift sender, can help us serve your interests, too, by doing 
these three simple things: 


1 Shop and ship before December 1st. Phone Railway Ex- 
press when the packages are ready to go. ~. 


2 Wrap your gifts carefully and securely. 


3 Address them clearly with your own and the consignee’s 
name, street number, city and state. 
oN 


— “EXPRESS | 
Nao 
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the boy’s father hadn’t written to him j 
five months. ae 

Geared for just such an assignment, thd 
Red Cross went into action. The direct 
wrote to a small town in Alabama urging 
that contact be made with the father. 
Weeks later, when a letter came, ¢ 
father not only made the good-naturg 
threat but filled in the final chapter: 

“I'm on a sheep ranch in Montam 
miles from nowhere. This Red Cr 
woman came 175 miles to find me. 
drove 50 in her car. When it broke down, 
she hitch-hiked to within 7 miles of this 
ranch and walked the last 7. She sat me 
down on this rock, gave me a pencil and 
paper, and said: ‘Now write, darn you, 
write. And by the devil I’m writin’.” 

Morale building is an old Red Cros 
custom. Whether they're hitting the 
beach with an outfit in Leyte, comforting 
litter cases in malaria-ridden” Bougain. 
ville, or diving under bulldozers during 
a strafing attack in Belgium, ubiquitous 
Red Cross workers alleviate the anguish 
and realities of war. 

Last week, with Allied operations in 
the Pacific far ahead of schedule, the Red 
Cross found its reserve of assistant field 
directors suddenly exhausted (one field 
director and three assistants go with 
each division). It sent out an appeal for 
500 more men. 

To qualify for Red Cross work a can- 
‘didate must be a healthy, draft-deferred 
citizen between 30 and 45, preferably 
with a civilian background. of personal 
contact work. The average training period 
is two weeks. Courses include Red Cross 
indoctrination, keeping accounts of money 
lent to servicemen, recording case histo- 
ries, rudiments of mechanics, limited 
athletic training, and elementary psy- 
chology. These orientation courses are 
given at American University in Wash- 
ington. Salary: $250 a month plus basic 
maintenance. 


Keep "Em Frying: A Red Cross field 
worker is a combination chaplain, New 


pe go peddler, peripatetic drugstore | 
an 


general trouble buster. With or with- 
out a jeep he loads up with cigarettes, 
gum, candy, (“pogeybait” in Marine 
lingo), pipes, razor blades, fishing gear, 
soap, playing cards, and toothbrushes- 
especially toothbrushes, for “the tooth- 
brushingest army in the world.” He or- 
ganizes huts for laundering and barber 
ing, stocks ditty bags, fries doughnuts 
for the canteen, runs errands that 
would give Superman flat feet. 

There’s the case of Field Director 
Hubert Putnam, who found that cor 
voy drivers on the roads across France 
were bored during nightly layovers, 
rigged up a screen on a truck, and gave 
them movies by the mile. Field Director 
ae T. ere sy a paideir tame 

r snipers en parachuted if 
Normandy, expected a dozen chutes of 
doughnuts to follow him down; uw 
lucky winds made the doughnuts a feast 
for the enemy. 
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BThe Presses Stay Hungry 


Publishers’ hopes that V-E Day might 
bring measurable relief from the news- 
rint rationing were dashed last week. 
To emplmsize that need for saving 
paper was still great, the War Produc- 
tion Board announced that any Scandi- 
navian imports which lifting of the Nazi 
blockade might make available would 
MB fall far short of bringing “significant re- 
lief’ to the newsprint shortage. At the 
most, 100,000 tons yearly of Swedish 
paper could be expected, and there was 
no early prospect of Finnish pulp exports 
to this country. Moreover, the WPB 
added, a possible increase in Canadian 

wood production this year could not 
be felt by publishers until the middle 
of 1945. 

To this gloomy forecast was added the 
announcement that Canada had cut No- 
vember newsprint orders from publishers 
in this country by 8 per cent, to bring 
shipments within the agreed 200,000-ton 
monthly quota. This meant automatically 
that newspapers would have to dip into 
iaiy inventories to fill their November 
quotas. 





The Press and Politics 


a Can- This week, Franklin D. Roosevelt 
ferred went before the voters opposed, for the 
erably @ fourth successive time, by a heavy ma- 
rsonal § jority of America’s daily newspapers— 
deriod Hi 60.1 per cent—according to Editor & 
Cross Publisher’s final poll of approximately 
noney @ 1,800 dailies. Of 1,324 responding, 796 
histo- with circulations totaling 26,654,996— 
mited 68.5 per cent of total daily circulation— 
psy- @ were backing Thomas E. Dewey; 291 (22 
S are B per cent) with circulations — totaling 
Wash- 6,902,243 (17.7 per cent), Roosevelt. 
basic # The rest, 237 (17.9 per cent) with 
5,806,807 (13.8 per cent) of the circu- 
- field lation, were undeclared or neutral. 
New In three: previous Editor, & Publisher 
polls, Republican candidates have had 
th. respectively 66.3 per cent (1940), 60.4 
bye yer cent (1986), and 55 per cent 
ethan, (1982). In each of these clections, 
Roosevelt has won a decisive majority— 
33 per cent (1940), 60 per cent (1936), 
oil and 57 per cent (1932)—with press sup- 
port of 20.1 per cent in 1940—lowest 
since Bryan’s against McKinley, 34.5 per 
cent in 1986, and 38 per cent in 19:52. 
that Thus shellacked in three successive 
dections, the press in recent years has 
on been a target for criticism from victovri- 
| ous politicians—notably Roosevelt. him- 
CWB slf and Harold Ickes. Within the 
profession, such critics as Oswald Garri- 
sn Villard have questioned how long a 
bes 3 virile, even a free, press can survive 
peau when it seemingly is at odds with the 
into majority. 
én Mott’s Law: For those fretting over 
feast Past repudiations and fearful of this 
week’s returns alike, Frank Luther Mott, 
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1. “Over there” thousands of military trailers are on the job — anywhere} 
from Africa to Europe, Asia, the Pacific Islands and Alaska. They highball 
whole armies and thousands of tons of munitions and equipment over hun- 
dreds of roads to Victory. Trailmobile produces many types of war trailers. 


we 





2. “Over here” —linking our biggest cities to any points on the road maps —: 
trailers are the flexible way to deliver materials fast, economically. Trailmo- 
bile is now manufacturing new commercial trailers for our overburdened] 
home Highway Transport — sce below. 


The GET THERE! (t Takes 


HIS WAR is unique for 

speed! Time after time on the 
battlefronts, speed in moving up 
men, munitions and equipment 
means the difference between vic- 
tory and defeat. 

Our armies have the “Get there!” 
it takes. Railroads may be sabo- 
taged in invasion territory. But our 
troops are the world’s best- 
equipped with trucks and trailers. 
They “eat up distance” across 


shell-pitted terrain! Over jungles! 
Deserts! Mountains! 
Tough as our mobile equipment 
is, the rate of destruction, the rate 
of replacements required is terrific. 
The trailer industry must supply 
military trailers and replacements 
first. Highway Transport at home 
has suffered — with too few trailers, 
men, tires and spare parts. Yet it 
has worked miracles in speeding 
wartime deliveries of goods. 


New Commercial Trailmobiles — At Last! 


> America’s all-out trailer produc- 
tion at last is catching up with war 
needs. We are building our full 
allotment of several thousand new 





commercial Trailmobiles, permit- 
ted under Government allocations, 
with no let-up in supplying mili- 
tary equipment. 


THE TRAILMOBILE COMPANY, CINCINNATI 9, OHIO—BERKELEY, 2, CALIF. 
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Commercial Traiter: for Var and Peace ..... The Vital Link in Flexible Transportation 
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dean of the University of Missouri 
school of journalism, had this advice 
Don’t worry. Writing in The Pubj 
Opinion Quarterly on “Newspapers 
Presidential Campaigns,” he analyze 


press support in —— since Wast 


ington’s day. In the first half of our egy 50-ye! 
istence, Mott found that a majority of th had ral 
press was with the winner eight out of ctitic s 


nineteen times. In a total of 39 election of The 
the majority had a winner 21 times an; 
the minority eighteen times. 
Omitting elections in which there wer 
no campaigns (two of Washington’s, one 
of Jefferson’s, and Monroe’s second), and 
that of 1864 in which eleven states had 
no part, Mott showed that in half of 94 
elections comparable to those of our day 
candidates have won with a minority of 
newspaper support. A conspicuous e 
ample: During their brief. acme the 
Whigs elected only two out of five Presi 
dents, despite a press support that was 
at times as high as two-thirds. Mobt’s 
. 7 deduction: “There seems to be no oor. 
Think -of all you could do with a lation, postive or negative, betwen 
— the support of a majority of newspape: 

during a campaign and success at the 


| y77 polls. 
éé (3 MONTH IN As to whether the press should con. 
a form to majority opinion, Mott declared 


bluntly: “To place an editor or publisher 
under [that] obligation . . . would be an 





If the year were just one month longer, how much more you could intolerable tyranny . . . a slave to Dr 
! wail i i Gallup’s polls. Even a congressman has 
do! You could see more new Prospects take more time to improve ‘dooms Unebty GF option Wea that” 
your present operations—enjoy a longer vacation—get away more 
-often for a rest or to see ‘“‘what’s going on outside”’, Atkinson’s Chinese Drama 
: Since going to China for The New Yo | 
You can have that extra month if _—_ Electronic VOICEWRITER can do Times nearly two years ago, the dram At 
you really want it. The Edison Elec- _ this are well established. They are critic Brooks Atkinson, like all other 
tronic VOICEWRITER has given a _yours to examine—without obliga- Chungking correspondents, had been un-f later 
-" om 2 able to clear much news through the strict § sectio 
13th month” to many a-busy ex- _— gation. All you need do is ask an Chinese censorship. Meanwhile, he hadi} dram 
ecutive like yourself. These men _Ediphone representative to come in delighted Times readers with quietly wit-§ Ste 
have discovered, in ways they never and show them to you. _ ty vignettes of the life in Chungking: son h 
I on. fap Banal Sis RA ene 4. . . ; stories about Pop Schwer, the St. Louisan,§ Thor 
—_e ‘ Think of st—a 13th month in 45! dispenser of a kidney disintegrator la-§ “Hen 
ness aid can streamline work meth- = yous i¢ you want it! Take the first beled Chungking Gin, Grade D”; about a biogr 
ods and save time. sttiimeiieaiicnd raise 1 Chinese production of his beloved “Ham- § colle: 
: ? PS casual ak Leister let” which he had to leave at 11:15 p.m. Wald 
The facts about how the Edison the convenient coupon belowtoday. ‘| because the cast had not yet reached the adul: 


mousetrap scene—“the gravediggers would § corp< 
[have been] turning up the skulls about | & the 


. | th ing”; the Chinese lan-[§ maid 
E D | S O N petinead weer poy ean comes Be 


. .. than the fact that [they] speak their wt 
VO [ C E W R [ T E R gg the mild-mannered, slight, § dubt 










e and scholarly Atkinson came back home # His : 

Ed ji h one to New York with a flourish. With him he ff for b 
, p ; brought the story that all Chungking® ty, a 
ts knew about on Oct. 219 A 

esi but were not able to get past the Chi] copy 


nese wall of censorship: the reasons be com 


Mm hind the ouster of Gen. Joseph Stilwell “Ha 


Thomas A. Edison, Inc., Dept. B-11, W. Orange, N. J.** 


I would like to know more about the new Edison Elec- 
*gronic VOICEWRITER and how it can save time and stream- 
line business operation, 


from his command in the China-Burma & 
India theater. 

Name Oct. 31, as Atkinson, thinned to 102 

ye pounds, went to a hospital with jaundice, 

— we The Times carried his Washington-cleared 

Company............ = maiko story as one of the first published accounts 

* @#In Canada, mail iui: eon-on to Thomas A, Béison of Canada, I4d., 29-31 Adelaide Street West, Toronto 1, Ont. of China’s Cictatorship and inefficiency. 
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(Harold Isaacs of Newsweex sent a fuller — 


gecount after American censorship in 


; Chungking was relaxed—see page 44).- 


Yankee: Before he went to China, the 
50-year-old, Massachusetts-born Atkinson 
had ranked as Manhattan’s No. 1 drama 
critic since the death of Percy Hammond 
of The New York Herald Tribune. Atkin- 
gon cubbed on The Springfield Daily 
News in 1917, taught English at Dart- 
mouth for a year, then went to work on 
the old Boston Evening Transcript as as- 
sistant drama critic in 1919. Three years 








International 
Atkinson told the Chungking story 


later he joined The Times as Sunday book 
section editor. In 1925, he became its 
drama critic. , 

Steeped in the Yankee tradition, Atkin- 
son has edited the works of Emerson: and 
Thoreau, and written, among other books, 
“Henry .Thoreau, the Cosmic’ Yankee,” a 
biography of his idol. To his Broadway 
colleagues he is the “reincarnation” of the 
Walden sage. One phase of his Thoreau 
adulation—his hobby of ormnithology—is in- 
corporated in the character of Mortimer, 
the drama critic-nephew of the lethal old 
maids in “Arsenic and Old Lace.” 

Because poplengner’, actors, producers, 
and playwrights alike scanned his reviews 
frst among all others, Atkinson was 
dubbed the “autocrat of the aisle seat.” 

' His style is dignified but never dull, and 
for bad plays he reserves a trenchant, wit- 
ty, and devastating prose. 

A few years ago, incredulous Times 
copy readers almost cut a line out of his 


“Hamlet” because they could not believe 
' Mkinson had written: “Only the dopes 
will stay away.” He had. Appraising 
‘Thanks for Tomorrow” Atkinson wrote: 
‘Thanks for tomorrow, thanks for last 
week, thanks for next Friday—in fact, 
thanks for everything except last night.” 
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READY FOR THE 
take-off ...in beige tailleur 
with mink to top it. Waiting, 
she puffs her MARLBORO, 
transforming impatience 
into pleasure. 

Why not change to 
Maarzzoao. So much 

more luxury ... 

merely a penny or two more. 
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Speed-Up for Penicillin 


In routine penicillin production, scien- 
tists noticed that more clumps of the 
mold grew near the side walls of the lab- 


f oratory flask than. in the center of the 





LEG MUSCLES 


| would the use of some epetn 
| stance speed the growth of the 





SORE trom unusual exercise? — 


Rub these muscles well - | 


ith ABSORBINE Jr. 


Why let the misery of muscles 
sore from unaccustomed éxercise 
make you feel mean and grouchy? 
Get gratifying relief! Rub sore 
muscles with a few drops of cool- 
ing, invigorating Absorbine Jr. 
Soon you feel a mild, pleasant 
glow—pain and stiffness ease. 
Keep Absorbine Jr. handy. At all 
drugstores, $1.25 a bottle. 
W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 








Plan to LIVE 
in St. Petersburg 


Each year hundreds of families from 
all parts of America are discovering 
the advantages and attractions of this 
ideal home community . . . Healthful, 
delightful climate all the year, all 
kinds of recreation and 
entertainment, finest 
schools, - progressive 
municipal administra- 
tion, reasonable taxes, 
friendly neighbors. 
Write for illustrated 
booklets. Address G. 
H. Davenport, Cham- 
ber of Commerce— 


Petershury | 


FLORILDA 


—# 
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fluid’s surface. This raised the question: 
sub- 
mold? 
Last week in the magazine Science, 
Dr. Gregory Shwartzman of Mt. Sinai 
Hospital in New York gave the answer: 
yes. By placing bags or strips of cello- 


| phane in the culture medium, ‘Shwartz- 


man got faster production and greater 
yield. After eight days, concentration of 
penicillin mold in the cellophane cultures 
was fully 30 times greater than in nor- 
mal cultures. 


ding Brain Scars, 
Of every 100 men who survived head 


wounds in the-last war, at least 34 de- . 
veloped convulsions like those of epilepsy. ~ 


Some of the attacks come as late as 
twenty years after injury. In most cases, 
“they appeared. within the first weeks: or 
months. 


-In this war, according to Dr: William’ 
Gordon Lennox of » Harvard: Medical . 


School, one of the world’s: foremost au- 
thorities on epilepsy, the problem will 
be worse. Many soldiers who would have 
died 25 years ago from head wounds will 
be saved by sulfa drugs. But as more 
survive, more will suffer membrane ad- 
hesions and scars that remain after the 


t: 


original brain injury has healed and may 
act as triggers for convulsions. 

Postwar neurosurgery to break up thes 
adhesions and remove old, rough scay 
has controlled the convulsions. of many 
veterans. But the important thing in treat. 
ment is: to-prevent as far as possible the 
formation of scars in the first place. Las 
week Dr. Ernest Sachs, St. Louis neuro. 
surgeon, described a new method of 
handling head wounds which may elimi. 
nate the serious aftereffect. 

With. an _electric..knife, the surgeon 
severs all injured brain tissue, leaving a 
neat wound. Then a sheet of fibrin 
the blood-plasma derivative ‘developed 
by Dr. Edwin J. Cohn of Harvard Medi- 
cal School, is fitted over the surface. 
Smooth, strong, and as elastic as nylon, 
the fibrin takes the place of the injured 






dura (men covers the brain) 
riment, at- eventually the 
y builds membrane tg take 


‘an unécarred brairr and a better-than-éven 
chance to avoid head-injury epilepsy. 


Gum Arabicfor Dropsy =~ - 

‘In 1886 the leading: London physician 
Richard Bright made ® otal toe 
fession” about the kidney disease bearing 
his name—Bright’s disease, or waterlog- 
ging of the system because the kidneys 
ail to excrete. “No fixed plan has been 
laid down,” he said, “as affording a tol- 
erable certainty of cure.” 

More than a century later, American 
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Footnote: The. insidious work of “Freddie Fungus,” the riveter responsible for 
“athlete’s foot,” was demonstrated in the journal Preventive Medicine in a series of 
posters drawn at the Naval Air Training Center, Corpus Christi, Texas—where in 
eight months of last year victims of the disease visited doctors fully 13,341 times. In 
addition to simple methods of foot care, the posters urge the men to report to doc 
tors at the first sign of trouble (right) and warn against sclf-treatment. 
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that Bright’s disease, once confirmed, is 
just as far from cure. But last week, in 
the Journal of the American Medical As- 
ciation, two Mayo Clinic doctors, Ray- 
mond E. Smalley and Melvin W. Binger, 
reported a simple treatment that does 
“restore many of. the patients to work and 
ease the suffering of those who are bed- 









The Mayo treatment consists of intra- 
yenous injection of gum arabic, the mu- 
cilage-like substance exuding from the 
acacia tree, which had already been used 
in allaying other kidney disorders. The 
usual dose is 90 grams of a 6 per cent 
solution of pure acacia in a salt solution, 
given in injections on alternate days. In 
addition, the patient is put on a diet of 
litle or no salt, limited fluids, . increased 
proteins, and a thrice-daily dose of potas- 
sium nitrate. 

Smalley and Binger reported on a fol- 

low-up of 109 patients, all suffering from 
the late stage of Bright’s disease, who 
0 take fg Were, given this treatment between 1937 
esult: and 1943. They found that 72 were alive, 
95 dead, and 12 lost from the records. 
Of the 72 living, 49 were doing a “full 
day’s substantial work” as business ex- 
ecutives, farmers, stenographers, house- 
wives, and’ students. At least 19 were 
sician MH working half a day. Two, including a 
Con- MH man of 74, were bed patients. 
-aring J ©How Bright’s disease responds to gum 
erlog- @ arabic is not yet certain, but the Mayo 
dneys # doctors believe the gummy substance 
been @ promotes the kidney excretion of salt and 
a tol- @ water, thus helping to relieve the dropsy 
or waterlogging of tissues. 


_.. 4606 Multiplied | 


— ‘When Paul Ehrlich’s “magic bullet,” 
)T | Bf salvarsan or 606, was firsttried on syphi- 
/ lis more than 80 years ago, treatment had 
to be continued uninterruptedly for as 
long as two years. Attempts were made 
then to speed up the cure by using very 
doses over a shorter period. But the 

§ experiments failed. 

~In 1983 the United States Public 

Health Service decided to try the so- 

called “five-day massive treatment” with 

two of Ehrlich’s arsenicals—neoarsphena- 
mine and mepharsen. Last week in the 

Journal of the American Medical Associa- 

tion appeared their report, based on a 

ten-year experiment with 4,351 patients 

in 22 cooperating clinics. The amazing 
results: 85 per cent cures in primary 
syphilis, 70 per cent in secondary. - 

The United States Public Health 
Service used six different techniques, 
ranging from the drip method by which 

drug is fed into the patient’s veins 
a he lies in bed, to a series of injections 
ordinary syringe. The best results 
wed large syringe injections of me- 
Pharsen combined with typhoid vaccine. 











younger victims. Men were cured more 
easily and quickly than women, whites 
her than people of other races. 






“BE ctors still shake theit heads and admit _ 


Patients over 25 responded better then — 





.+.To Engineer A New Product! 


This little self-locking nut plate is 
typical of Solar’s challenging spirit 
which, -fifteen years ago, brushed 
aside tradition to give the world the 
first really safe method of venting 
dangerous airplane gases—the Solar 
stainless steel exhaust manifold. 
Two years ago there was a des- 
perate need for self-locking nut 
plates for military plane production 
which would sustain high tempera- 


‘tures. Solar met the emergency with 


SOL-A-NUT...a stainless steel nut 
plate developed with Solar. initia- 
tive on different i 

principles of design 
and construction. | 










SOL-A-NUT is simplicity itself— 
now that it is finished. But back of it © 
are months of hard work and orig- 
inal thinking—of research and design 
—of material tests—trials in use— 
re-design and further tests. 

It is not a simple matter to engi- 
neer new products, particularly those 
made of stainless steel and used 
where high temperatures prevail, or 
hot gases, acids and corrosion are 
encountered. This is the field in 
which Solar’s experience and knowl- 


edge are at their best. Consule Solar 


on your prob- 
lems. Address 


* DES MOINES 5. JA 











— by the Tanks Full! 


| 
Fighting men need large quan- 


tities of clean, fresh water. 
Here, in New Georgia, one of 
Cleaver-Brooks distilling units 
draws water from the sea and 
pours crystal-clear, safe, health- 
protecting water into a starage 
tank. Not in drops or dribbles, 
but in a continuous stream as 
water pumped from a deep well 
..-palatable water to quench the 
fierce thirst of jungle fighters. 


All over the Pacific area, wher- 
ever American soldiers fight, 
Cleaver-Brooks distilling units 
bring that refreshing relief so 


Cleaver 


COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE 9, 


* CLEAVER-BROOKS 


Signal Corps Photo, U. S. Army 


vital to men who fight hard. | 


Water—cool, refreshing, drink- 
able water — isn’t transported 
like oil or munitions or mate- 
riel. It must be made usable 
wherever it is found. 


The Cleaver-Brooks organiza- 
tion possesses the engineering 
talents and manufacturing fa- 
cilities to develop time and cost 
saving machines and methods. 
If your business. requires the 
use of steam or heat for power, 
processing, construction or 
other use, bring your problems 
to Cleaver-Brooks. 


- Brooks 


WISCONSIN 


PRODUCTS INCLUDE 


a & Gp 


Food Processing 
Equipment 


Tank Cor Heaters Oil & Asphalt Heaters Special Military Equipment 
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The Pocket Field 


Marshall Field, multimillionaire-p 
lisher of The Chicago Sun and PM% 
New York, last week took his prediotg 
plunge into the book-publishing ind 
try (Newsweek, Oct. 9). The ne 
mushrooming Field Enterprises, Ing 
acquired Simon & Schuster—twenty-yeq 
old, alert, and promotion-wise how 
founded by Richard L. Simon ag 
M. Lincoln Schuster—and Pocket Boo} 
Inc., an allied mass purveyor of 25 
paper-bound books to the drugstore 
newsstand trade ( 100,000,000 since 1998 

No price was disclosed, but the indy 
try’s best estimates said Field party 
with. more than $3,000,000 for the ty 
houses. Their interlocking managemen 
will continue with Simon and Schuster$ 
ternating as president and chairman | 
the board of S. & S. and Robert de Graf 
co-founder with them of Pocket Bogk 
continuing as president of that house, * 





Adolescence a la Cronin 


A. J. Cronin, at 33, was driven byj 
gastric ulcer from his practice as a docti 
in the London West End to: take a log 
rest in the West Highlands of Scotlam 
Medicine’s loss was literature’s gais 
There he wrote “Hatter’s Castle,” whid 
became immediately popular on boll 
sides of the Atlantic and was widely com 
pared for its style and contents to the 
novels of Charles Dickens. 

Cronin -had_ interrupted his medical 
studies to serve in the Royal Nav 
throughout the last war. Later he was 
graduated from Glasgow University with 
honors. A term as a ship’s surgeon fol- 


- lowed. Then Ke was ‘a medical inspector 


of mines in South Wales, where he learned 
to know the dreadful poverty of Britain's 


masses. 


Ulcer and a Novel: Settling in Lon- 
don, Cronin built up’a lucrative practice. 
among nice old ladies who lived near the 
park and paid him handsomely for his 
bedside manner, and among the cabbies, 
porters, and deadbeats in the mews and 
back streets of Bayswater—who paid him 
nothing. During all this time he wanted 
to write but did nothing about it. 

Convalescing on the Scottish fam, 
Cronin, who was bored at feeding the 
chickens and calling the cows by their 
Christian names, was driven nearly frantic 
by enforced idleness. He started his novel 
writing to cure his restlessness. He fin- 
ished it and cured his ulcer. He then 
picked his“ publisher by pricking a cata- 
logue with a pin and went back to his 
West End office. 

The book was the choice of the Book 
Society; it was dramatized, serialized, 
made into a Hollywood movie, transla 
into nineteen languages, and has since 
sold well over 3,900,000 copies. The litte 
old ladies x»! "+ deadbeats had to. find 





FROM A PLASTIC BAG! 


THE MAN ADRIFT here is drinking sea water. But it is 
sea water that he has made drinkable by chemicals and 
a filter contained in a VINYLITE plastic bag*. The plastic 
—produced by CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS Cor- 
PORATION—has been made possible by the availability of 
synthetic organic chemicals, in which this Unit of UCC 
specializes. 

But the story behind VINYLITE plastics is far more 
than just the history of another chemical development. 

Rather, this unusual substance is indicative of the 
way man can learn—through years of uninterrupted re- 
search in the basic and applied sciences—to make better 
material than nature. It is one more confirmation of the 
continuing progress that is achieved by co-ordinating 


research, development and engineering. 

The importance of VINYLITE plastic in helping to 
solve such vital needs as fresh water at sea is typical, in 
terms of human progress, of the stature already attained 
by many of the 160 synthetic organic chemicals that 
CARBIDE -AND CARBON CHEMICALS CORPORATION now 
has in commercial production. 

Vv 


*There are good reasons why a VINYLITE plastic is used in desalt- 
ing bags. It can’t mildew or rust. It is strong and tough, scuff- proof 
and shock-proof. It is chemical-resistant and sun-resistant. It is 
lightweight, transparent and flexible. It is non-flammable and 
cleanable .. . Engineers and executives interested in this material 


are invited to write for the booklet F-11 “Vinylite Plastic Sheet 
and Sheeting.” 


BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION 
30 East 42nd Street (a3 New York 17, N.Y. 
Principal Units in the United States and their Products 


ALLOYS AND METALS 

Electro Metallurgical Company 
Haynes Stellite Company 

United States Vanadium Corporation 


CHEMICALS 


National Carbon Company, Inc. 


. 


Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation 
ELECTRODES, CARBONS AND BATTERIES 


INDUSTRIAL GASES AND CARBIDE 
The Linde Air Products Company 

The Oxweld Railroad Service Company 
The Prest-Q-Lite Company, Inc. 


PLASTICS 
Bakelite Corporation 


Plastics Division of Carbide and 
Carbon Chemicals Corporation 
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* BY JERRY FARNSWORTH, FROM THE DE BEERS COLLECTION 


**MARY ELLEN,° 


See on her finger—the ringset star that guid<«s 
his thoughts in swift succession to her ’round the 
earth’s great curve. Today its steadfast light reflects their 


love and confidence while he is distant. Tomorrow 


it will flame with the joy of their reunion. 


An engagement diamond that has stood this bright 


ONE-QUARTER CARAT 
ONE-HALF CAR $190 to $375 
ONE CARAT | $540 to $835 
TWO CARA $1375 to $2300 





Facts About Diamonds: These are aver- 
age current prices for unmounted qual- 
ity diamonds. Add 20% for tax. (The 
exact weights shown occur infre- 
quently.) Size alone does not deter- 
mine diamond values. Color, cutting, 
brilliance and clarity have an equally 
important bearing. You should have a 
trusted jeweler’s best advice at all 
times when buying diamonds. 


DE BEERS CONSOLIDATED MINES, 


industrial Diamonds — a key priority for 
‘high-speed war production—come from 
the same mines as gem stones. Millions 
of carats are used in United States 
industries today. The occasional gem 
diamonds found among them help de- 
fray production costs for all these 
fierce little “fighting”? diamonds. Thus, 
there are no restrictions on the sale of 
diamond gems. 


LIMITED, AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


watch between young heart and absent heart 


can never be replaced or duplicated; 


it becomes their talisman for 


all the future—the more-than-precious 


treasure of all their life to be. 


.W. AYER & SON 








‘ World Ten steps in a pair of Synchro-Flex* British Walkers and you know they 
A. J. Cronin, doctor. and craftsman are like no other shoes you have ever worn. To traditional Smith style and 


: : stamina, the new, exclusive quality of *Synchro-Flexstability adds exhila- 
eesegims ok oe . rating freedom. The action-synchronized construction of Synchro-Flex 
— geet pes writing oe tht *British Walkers is patented. It gives you what “just shoes” can’t give. 


country place in Sussex, but at present he ee ; 

is living in Connecticut with his: family. ‘ *Flexibility so responsive that 
Since 1983 he has written seven novels, eee =__mm\\ shoe action and foot action are 
including his latest, “The Green Years,” \ _ one... stability so staunch that 
published this week. Besides “Hatter’s 7 \Y every step is secure. 

Castle” the best known are “The Citadel” - 
and “The Keys of the Kingdom.” 


‘Craftsman: All Cronin’s novels, like 
his latest, are slow, quiet, intense accounts 
of credible human beings placed in credi- 
ble situations—as perhaps might be ex- 
pected of one whose favorite authors are - 
Stevenson, Scott, and Joseph Conrad. * 
Each is written with a stolid competence 
that places Cronin among the best crafts- 
men of his day. 

“The Green Years,” a ‘study of adoles- 
cence, can stand with Cronin’s best. It is 
typical Cronin, sentimental and under- 
standing, and peopled with dour, small- 
town characters whi have about them the 
ting of reality. 

It tells the simple stery of young Rob- 
ert Shannon, son of a Scottish mother and 
an irresponsible Dublin Irishman, and the 
difficulties which beset him ashe grows 
to manhood. Orphaned at the age of 8, he 
is brought from Ireland back to a small, 
narrow Scottish town to live with his 
grandparents. 

Everything about the child is calcu- 
lated to make him ridiculous in the eyes 
of the towtapenee, young and old. The 
clothes he is to wear by his grand- 
mother, his Irish name, his Catholic reli- 

ion, all set him apart. At his new home © 

is surrounded by an incongruous lot 
of relatives—a miserly grandfather, ‘an 
amazing great-grandfather who, having 


Smith styling is exeme 
made a failure of his own life, tries in ' , : Slaton naa acipers aide 


his own way to save young Robert Shan- . F Jall oxford made in 
non from making a failure of his, Tee Comrname BigehCal. 

The revolves around Robert and 
his tri ose old familiar trials of all 
childhood which somehow Cronin makes 
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This answer to the 
strange request of 
a Russian Officer 
in the Soviet 
Merchant Marine 
is just one of 


thousands handled 
by “C.W.1.B.” 


*C.W.LB.” is the Civilian War In- 
formation Bureau of the Oregon 
Journal ... the newest among this 
mewspaper’s many public service de- 
parements. Since its inauguration in 
1942, a few weeks after Pearl Harbor, 
it has grown steadily in reputation 
and importance. Today it is the port 
of call every month for hundreds of 
civilian and service people beset with 
the problems and perplexities in- 
duced by war., 


Primarily the functions of this_ 
bureau were to supply directive in- 
formation to civilians about Federal 

_agencies dealing with the war effort. 
But not for long. The complications 
of wartime living became critical; 
more governmentagencies mushroom- 
ed up; commodities became scarcer; 
new regulations and restrictions were 
applied. Faithful to The Journal’s 
tradition of keeping attuned to the 
needs of its community, the Civilian 
War Information Bureau is now hand- 
ling inquiries that run the complete 
gamut of services for human welfare! 

Spend a half hour in ear shot of 
the C.W. I.B. and you’ll hear questions 
from people in all walks of life. An 
anxious war mother asks, “Where 
can I find a competent day nursery 
for my child?” A soldier with a wor- 
tied look inquires, “How and where 





{ Princess 


y—and her 


reas 


Mis. OQ loole! 


Shall I apply for additional depen- 
dency benefits?” A woman with some 
household goods to sell phones “Is 
there a ceiling on used bed springs?” 
. You'll also hear inquiries about 
legal advice, housing, civilian rehabil- 
itation, mail for overseas, the postal 
department, transportation, the dif- 
ferent branches of the service, bond 
drives, Red Cross, Civilian Defense, 
relief agencies, denominational aod 
‘racial centers and many others that 
ebb and flow across the counters of 
the bureau in a never ending stream. 


The Journal is a composite of many people 
—in which each person contributes his 
ideas, his brains, enterprise, and vision to 
agreat driving force for the common good. 


This force is not expressed in cold type . 


elone—but also through the medium of 
service thet is warm, human end under- 
standing. The Civilien Wer Informetion 
Bureau is another link in the chain of 
public services rendered by the Oregon 
Journal. No wonder The Journel is today, 
as it hes been for years, Portiend’s favor- 
ite newspaper! 


' eeclf you lived in Portland you'd read 


THE JOURNAL 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
Afternoon and Sunday 


Represeuted Nationalty by 
Member: Metropolitan and Pacific Parade Greups 
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seem new and fresh with his impeccabk 
prose and his quiet storytelling. There is 
excitement of the heart and of the mind 
in this book, rather than action in the 
ordinary sense. 

“The Green Years” is set in a peaceful 
time. There is no hint of war in it and 
for that reason it may nowadays hy 
classed as escape literature. Perhaps no 
destined for the widespread popularity 
of “The Citadel,” nevertheless it is a fine 
book. Robert Shannon and the old Cadger 
Gow who is his great-grandfather wil 
long be remembered as characters worthy 
of a lasting place in literature. (Tr 
Green Years. By A. J. Cronin. 347 
pages. Little, Brown. $2.50.) 


Balance Sheet of Surrender 


Ever since news of the Armistice burst 
upon a war-weary world on Nov. 1], 
1918, several questions, once again perti- 
nent, have remained to vex the historians: 

Did the Armistice come too soon? 

Did Woodrow Wilson force it upon the 
reluctant Allies? 

Who asked for the Armistice—the Ger. 
man civilians or the generals? 

Why did the Allies not march to Berlin? 

Why was there no demand for uncondi- 
tional surrender? 

Were the Allies tricked into ending the 
warP 

None of these questions has been de- 
cisively answered, although scores of re- 
searchers and writers have tried hard to 
find the answers—a pursuit more impor- 
tant than ever now that we are at the 
climax of another war. 

Latest to try to find the answers, and 

«author of the most exhaustive treatise on 
the subject, is Harry R. Rudin, associate 
professor of history and fellow of Pierson 
College in Yale University. His-“Armistice 
1918” comes at the right time. Ye 


The Record: Rudin, averse to any spe. eq 
cial pleading (“I have purposely avoided 
discussing what might or should have the 
been done in the place of what was. pl: 
done”), sticks to the record and arrives at 
certain conclusions perhaps not hitherto 
realized by the historians. - W 
Rudin is of the opinion the Armistice the 
did not come too soon. He says: “Had the W 
Germans been confronted by a demand R 
for unconditional surrender in 1918, the § ™! 
war would not have ended that year.” lo 
Rudin does not think that Wilson either 
acted too soon cr forced the Armistice up- Ww 
on the Allies against their better judg- O 
ment. If he takes: any side, Rudin takes 
that of the President, whose Fourteen 2c 
Points were the terms on which the Ger- Co 
mans sued for peace. pa 
Ludendorff is the villain of the piece. 2 
It was he who asked for an armistice 4 
without consulting the other German get- th 
erals and forced Chancellor Max von to 
Baden to send his fateful note to Wil le 
son, although he hid this fact from th  ~ 
German peopfe. Be 
The Germans, and especially the ris &% : E 





: Emagine a world airline with 
those 20 new Martin Mars Transports!” 


Yes, just imagine an_ airline 
equipped with 20 huge Mars flying 
boats like those now being built for 
the U: S, Navy! World’s largest 
planes, they weigh 82 tons, ten tons 
more than. the original Mars. 
World’s safest overocean aircraft, 


they can take off or land at. sea. - 


World’s most efficient planes, they 
will operate at the unbelievably 
low cost of 10 cents per ton mile! 


What 20 Martin Mars Could Do | 


Operating as a fleet of luxury liners, 
20 Mars transports could afford 
complete living facilities for 1600 
passengers on non-stop flights of 
24 hours duration. As cargo ships, 
they could rush 400 tons of freight 
to any spot on earth in 3 days or 
less; And as mail carfiers they 
could speed 20 million letters to 


- Europe ina few hours, Supreme in 


the skies, these great aircraft are 
opening anewerain transportation! 


Tested And Proven 


No untried, visionary design, the 
Mars type has been tested and 
proven in grueling wartime service 
with the Navy. Victory will find 
Mars production lines fully 
manned and tooled to assure 
prompt delivery and minimum pro- 
duction costs. No wonder Martin 
Mars transports are known as, 
“the answer to an airline’s prayer!” 
Tue Gienn L. Martin. Company, 


BALTIMORE 3, MARYLAND 
THR GLENN L. MARTIN-NEBRASKA COMPANY-"OMAHA 


” 








Just How Big Are The 
New Mars Transports? 


e If stood on one wing, the Mars’ 
other wingtip would tower 200 
feet into the air . . . as high as 
a 20-story building. 


Mars’ wings are so thick that 
crew members can enter them 
to service, engines while -in 
flight. 


These Mars transports each 
have a cubic content equivalent 
to a 14 to 16 room mansion. 


Each Mars contains 1% million 
rivets—4% miles of wiring— 
% of a mile of piping—18 inter- 
plane phones. - 


When fully fueled, these ships 
carry a tank-car of gasoline for 
their 4 huge engines. 











Write for our . 


new booklet 
’ Sales Winning 
Packages 

e 


Many of the products you see here bear names worth millions 
—names that have become “buy” words throughout the land. 
The high standards of quality maintained by the makers of these 
well-known products is reflected in the perfection of their pack- 
ages—all of which are wrapped on our machines. 

We have served the package goods industry for over 30 years. 
During that time we have consistently pioneered in the develop- 
ment of faster, more efficient wrapping machinery and new 
types of packages designed for sales. 

Consult us in the early stages of your packaging plans. Our 
suggestions may lead to better packages and lower costs. 


PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY « Springfield 7, Mass. 
80 Church St., New York 7 © 111 W. Washington St., Chicago 2 
101 W. Prospect Ave., Cleveland 15 e 443 8. San Pedro St., Los Angeles 13 
$2 Front St., W., Toronto 2 


. 


PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPAN) 


Over a Quarter Billion Packages per day are wrapped 
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ing Socialists, saw great hope in the Four. 
teen Points. But they were stabbed in the 
back by Ludendorff, who, for reasons 
even yet not quite clear, changed his 
mind and insisted that the war continue. 
He was obsessed by fear of defeat and 
the ruin of his own reputation. But the 
civilian government turned him down and 
the negotiations went ahead. 

The Allies did not trust the new Ger. 
man government. They thought, in 1918 
that it was only a front to cover the at- 





tempts of the Kaiser and the High Com. 


Rudin probes riddles of 1918 Armistice 


mand to bring the war to an end that 
would favor their own interests. But Ru- 
din says the Allies were mistaken: The 
High Command and the Kaiser could 
never have come to an agreement with 
the government. 

Had it not been for Marshal Foch, who 
could see no sense in continuing 
slaughter, the Allies undoubtedly would 
have invaded Germany. General Pershing 
wanted to do so, but Haig and Pétain - 
sided with Foch, and the Armistice was 
signed. 

- Wilson, in the end, dominated. He saw 
a peaceful future built on his Fourteen 
Points, so he pressed for and got an armis- 
tice which he thought would make it 
impossible for Germany to renew the 
struggle. The Allies thought he was too 
hasty, but in the end they. capitulated. 
Nov. 11 dawned upon a_ war-weari 
world. By the time the news was flashed 
it was too late for any change. From the 
Armistice history moved to Versailles, the 
League of Nations—to Hitler and the sec 
ond world war. 

Rudin’s book is remarkably well docu- 
mented, a thorough study of all the in- 
tricacies of the last weeks of the war. Its 
importance lies in its timeliness—for this 
time we have been promised uncondi- 
tional surrender, even the march to Ber- 
lin. (ARMISTICE 1918. By Harry R. Rudin. 
442 pages. Yale University Press. $5.) 





GREAT NORTHERN. RAILWAY 


BETWEEN GREAT LAKES AND PACIFIC 


Wenatchee Delicious. ie live up to 


name. 


They’ re big, juicy, and crisp. 


any other varieties grow in the valley. 


Apples 


wrap; 


individually 


for shipment. 


pampanree: 


graded and then 
dsl a hn 





MARKETS NOW FEATURING : 
FAMOUS WENATCHEE APPLES 


Special Handling’ 
by Great Northen 
Assures Freshness 


The red and yellow vanguard 
of a new and big Wenatchee apple 
crop is in America’s markets—and 
better, in G. I. kitchens and can- 
teens in America and overseas. 

Wenatchee, in Washington’s 
scenic Cascade country, is the 
‘Apple Capital of the World.” 
The amazingly fertile Wenatchee 
Valley produces one-sixth of the 
nation’s annual apple crop, and 
a large variety. of soft fruits. 

Great Northern encouraged and 
aided founders of the valley’s apple 


Pre-cooling 


andy tcapaaias Heaters protect ap; 


industry, and has continued this 
policy through the years. Because 
apples require special handling, 
the railway maintains extensive 
yard facilities in Wenatchee, and 
provides fruit shippers a giant fleet 
of modern refrigerator cars. 

Only choice Wenatchees go to 
market in original form. Other 
grades are converted into dried 
apples, juice, sauce, cider, confec- 
tions, and a base for jams and 
jellies. Many carloads of apple 
by-products are transported by 
Great Northern. 


The railway’s efficient move- 
ment of Wenatchee’s apple crops 
is one of the many things which 
make Great Northern great. 


of ns aang cars aaa pein important. This requires thousands 


om sana oe 
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ENTERTAINMENT 





The Troupers of CBI 


The recent uproar over the alleged 
deficiencies of the Ann Sheridans, Pau- 
lette Goddards, and other big-name stars 
touring the China-Burma-India theater 
was by no means the whole story of 
USO-Camp Shows in that area. The fol- 
lowing dispatch from Harold Isaacs, one 
of Newsweek's correspondents in the 
CBI theater, pays tribute to the kind of 
entertainers the GI’s wholeheartedly en- 
joy—the little-known, hard-working 
vaudeville troupes that are the backbone 
of the USO. 


They had finished playing the string 
of bases in West China hot which the 
B-29s operate. 

“What else have you got around here?” 
asked baldheaded, 52-year-old Jack Cava- 
nagh. 
We have some forward fields,” the 
Special Service officer said dubiously. 
“They get bombed pretty regularly.” 

“Fine,” replied Cavanagh. “When can 
we start?” 

A day or so later USO-Camp Shows 
Troupe 99 was on its way to play to more 
American units never before reached by 
any entertainers from home. 


771st Show: I first saw Troupe 99 
about 65 shows back when they played 
to a hilariously appreciative audience of 





GI’s attached to Y Force down in Yunnan. 
The other night at this Superfort base, on 
a stage made up of tables and under bare 
electric lights that went out a few times 
during the show, I saw them again. They 
were still giving their all with an enthusi- 
asm that made it difficult to believe this 
was their 77lst show during fourteen 
grinding months overseas. 

The troupe has traveled 40,000 miles 
by plane, 7,000 by truck and jeep, and 
8,700 miles on a Liberty ship. They don’t 
count the mileage on river boats, mules, 
or on foot. They’ve played North Africa, 
Italy, the Middle East, and the Persian 
Gulf. And in the last five months in the 
CBI they have been covering the longest, 
toughest, and most uncomfortable circuit 
in the world, wowing the boys with their 
simple, corny little vaudeville routine. 
They have won rafter-shaking apprecia- 
tion from GI's thoroughly soured on big- 
name entertainers who don’t go in for 
mud, mosquitoes, rain, and heat. 

Troupe 99 has no big-name glamor. It 
offers no aggravating impse of cheese- 
cake, no chance for hungry looks at bare 
midriffs. This troupe is composed of four 
pe vaudevillians who don’t ask for any 

etter break than any GI gets. 


Vaudevillians: Their leader is Jack 
Cavanagh, who played in movies with 
William S. Hart way back when, ap- 
peared with Frank Tinney in “Atta Boy” 
in 1919, and years later with Olsen and 


U. 8. Army Signal Corps 


_ For audiences like these CBI GI's, USO Troupe 99 performed more than 700 times 
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Johnson in “Fun Marches On.” He does 
a rootin’ tootin’ rope act complete with 
cartwheels and hoary jokes. Emcee js 
Gene Emerald, former radio announcer, 
night-club gagster and vaudeville enter. 
tainer who offers very funny pantomime; 
(The Pest in the Movies, The Tenderfoot 
Poker Player, etc.). Joseph Tershay, 
short, dark San Franciscan of Syrian ex. 
traction, does a magic act and Basil 
Fomeen, Russian-born New Yorker, plays 
the accordion. There was a fifth member 
of the troupe, Tano Cutelli, 53-year-old 
Hollywood sound-effects man, who broke 
under the pace in Italy and got back 
home just in time to die as his heart gave 
out. There are no official casualty lists 
for such as Cutelli. 


- Trek: Besides playing to GI's right up 
to the front lines in Italy, Troupe 99 gave 
shows for French orphans in North Africa, 
for Arabs in the Middle East (with Ter. 
shay emceeing in their. native tongue), 
and for Russians along the Persian Gulf, 
where Fomeen could do the honors. They 
had to argue their way into the CBI, 
starting at Karachi, and ended up by giv- 
ing more than 100 shows in three months 
in India and Assam. Cavanagh took the 
matter up to the nearest, general every 
time some timid Special Service officer 
said no, and in this way they played the 
whole pe ge of the mud circuit on the 
Ledo Road and the jungle circuit in Bu 
ma, where they made a long detour to 
reach some British troops. Red tape held 
up their trip over the Hump until, with 
some unofficial official help, they virtually 
smuggled themselves into China. They 
had already done fourteen shows in five 
days around Kunming when Army or- 
ders drifted in from somewhere giving 
them permission to fly in-from India. 
They went down the Burma Road, all 
the way to the front at Lungling, doing 
54 shows in 29 days, sometimes before 
only a handful of GI’s. buried away in 
some obscure and tough assignment along 
the Salween. They even climbed the 


rugged mountain of Yingtengshan, arriv- . 


ing at the summit after dark, waking up 
the American ack-ack boys there, 
giving a show, holding lanterns for each 
other as they went through their routines. 

their way up here they played in 
Chungking to an audience that included 
a delighted Uncle Joe Stilwell, who in- 
sisted on having his picture taken with 
the troupe on the stage when the show 
was over. 

GI's in the CBI have had quite enough 
of big-name stars who either never show 
up at all or, if they do, come on with 

at the CBI Roundup neatly calls 
“hammy routines that would get yawns 
at a free-dish matinee in Springfield, 
Ohio.” GI’s need more shows like USO- 
Camp Shows Troupe 99, and troupes like 
No. 99 need more credit in the public 
print for what they do. In the CBI, they 
are saving the good name of show busi- 


ness. 
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Thirty Seconds 
after Victory 









Thirty seconds after Victory the 
world will be a different place. 
Precious lives will then be safe 


ate fears. 


Post-war will finally have come. 


And with it . . . what?. 
* x  * 


As the leader of a great peacetime 
industry, Carrier promises no 


* miracles. Except the miracle of air 


to touch the daily lives of men 
and women everywhere. 


* * * 


Tomorrow . . . @ better Carrier 


’ you greater comfort .. . restful 


sleep through hot, humid summer 
nights. 
But the owner of your favorite 


store, restaurant or theatre will 


think of his new Carrier air con- 
ditioning as a means of turning 
hot weather into cool cash. 


The manager of your office 
building will find in the famous 


Carrier Conduit Weathermaster 









good tenants. 


And themanufacturersof a thou- . 


sand post-war products will prove 
that air conditioned factories mean 
not only better and greater out- 
put but infinitely happier human 
relationships. _ 

longer a luxury . . . has come of 
age. In the world of tomorrow no 
home, no store, no office, no hotel, 
hospital or factory will be truly 


modern without air conditioning. 


* * * 
Carrier refrigeration will be ready, 
too . . . ready with improved, 
giant centrifugal refrigerating ma- 
chines for the preservation and 
storage of food and for hundreds 
there will be high-efficiency, 
smaller refrigeration units for 








Carrier 


AIR CONDITIONING + REFRIGERATION 


System a meansof attracting more _ 


restaurants . . . for food stores 
. »-« for locker plants .. . 


Tomorrow will also bring 
Carrier home freezers of advanced 
design for city kitchens and farms, 
better Carrier water coolers for 
improved industrial unit heaters 
for factories, shops and stores. 

* * * 


It was Carrier that created air 
conditioning 42 years ago. Since . 


“then thousands of Carrier men 


and women have made indoor 
climate their life work. 

Out of the Carrier research 
laboratories, guided by the engi- 
neering genius that developed air 
frigeration have come . . . and will 
come . . . products marked by ma- 
ture craftsmanship and the proven 
ability to master heat and cold. 

Tomorrow Carrier will help bring 
a new standard of living within the 
reach and experience of millions . . . 
and Carrier products will contribute 
their share to an America that is 
going forward. 


_ Carrier Corporation, Syracuse, N. Y. 





How does HE always ‘ 
snag the prettiest gals? , 


HANDSOMELY GROOMED HAIR— 


MIS SECRET! 





pirate” because he always 
steals away the loveliest 
looking girls. 

But Bill is smart! He knows how 
girls fall for handsome looking, 
well-groomed hair. And he—like 
thousands upon thousands of 
America’s best groomed men— 
uses Kreml Hair Tonic. 


Have you found it difficult to 
keep your hair looking attractively 
groomed? And that combing it 
down with water only leaves hair 
stiff, standing on end or stringing 
down after the water dries? Then 


KREML HAIR TONIC 


Fellows call Bill a “love-_ 


do try Kreml Hair Tonic at once! 

Krem! makes hair so much 
easier to comb. It keeps stubborn 
hair neatly in place all day long. 
So naturally lustrous. So handsome 
yet so masculine looking! Hair 
never looks greasy or “glued down,” 
when you use Kreml! 

Kreml also relieves itching of 
dry scalp and removes unsightly 
dandruff flakes. Ask for Kreml at 
your barber shop. Buy it at your 
drug counter. Use . 
Kreml] daily for 


Keeps Hair Better-Groomed Without Looking Greasy 
Relieves Itching of Dry Scalp— Removes Dandruff Flakes, ,,,;;, 

















Godmother of Chamber Music 


On Oct. 30 Elizabeth Sprague Cool. 
idge was 80. That few of the general pub. 
lic know much about her—or why musi- 
cians are sentimental about the date 
is strictly Mrs. Coolidge’s choice. Daugb- 
ter of the late Albert Arnold Sprague, 
wealthy Chicago wholesale grocer, and 
widow of the surgeon Dr. Frederic Shurt. 
leff Coolidge*, she regards any interest in 





Patroness Coolidge with Martha Graham 


her personal life or how much money she 
spends as “idle curiosity.” Yet this “fairy 
godmother of chamber music” is undoubt- 
edly the greatest present-day champion of 
an art which was once the drawing-room 
pastime of princes. 

Through the Elizabeth Sprague Cool- 
idge Foundation, which she set up in 
1925, and through private philanthropies, 
Mrs. Coolidge has given away more than 
a million dollars in commissions and 
prizes to composers, subsidies to string 
quartets, and endowments such as the 
pension fund of the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra. To celebrate her birthday, the 
foundation held its tenth festival of cham- 
ber music in the Coolidge Auditorium 
of the Library of Congress in Wash- 
ington—a specially designed hall which 
she built and gave to the govem- 
ment along with a priceless collection of 
original manuscripts she has commis- 
sioned. 

On her birthday, Mrs. Coolidge re- 
ceived a “declaration of public gratitude” 
from the foundation, signed by President 
Roosevelt and Library of Congress offi- 
cials. Stepping briefly into the spotlight, 
she rose from her customary seat in the 
front row to acknowledge the “superb 








*Mrs. Coolidge once received permission to view 
part of a government project in its hush-hush vf: 
only to be shown every detail: Officials assumed 
was the widow of President 
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To Help Solve the Need for Better 
and Less Costly Housing of Records 


Busin ESS NOW, has new objectives. One, is economy of operation. The 


savings of costs, will set the pattern of future profits. Cardineer sets new 
standards of time-saving, space-saving and greater efficiency in handling 
office and factory records. It comes in four models — holds up to 15,000 
cards and releases skilled help for other important duties. 


Cardineer, is compact — built for quick posting or instant reference. It is 
portable, good-looking and will save enough in its first year to pay for itself. 
So, plan now to enjoy Cardineer, and be set for the future. Remember, four 


models to choose from—with #mmediate delivery. Write or phone for literature. 


DIEBOLD, INCORPORATED ¢ CANTON 2, OHIO 
Offices and Dealers in all Principal Cities 
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OUT OF THIS WORLD ; 
(FOR THE DURATION) y i 
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Hollycomt | 
The Miracle Dipe~It Stays D 


We're sorry Hollycourt Pre-Smoked Pipes are “out of 

this world” . . . no longer being made . . . for the duration of th 
war. But after Victory they'll be back and you'll stil) say 
they're “out of this world” . . . a Hollycourt with the 
patented groove in the bottom of the bowl is 

so cool, so sweet, 80 dry from 

the first to last puff. 




















FASHIONED BY M. LINKMAN & €CO., CHICAGO 14, ILL. 
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The Best RUM COCKTAILS: 


are made with 


MYERS’S 


\ViAICA RUM 


Make Your New Home 
MORE LIVABLE... 


PUNCH 
BRAND 
77 PROOF 


this ~ 


FIREPLACE 


that Circulates Heat . 

Plan your new home to be livable— 
comfortable in all seasons in every 
emergency. The Heatilator Fireplace 
will help you. It will circulate heat to 
the farthest corner of the room, and to 






"TRY A DELICIOUS 
MYERS'S MILLION: 


Put 1/3 lemon or 
lime juice in shaker. 
Add 2/3 Myers’s 
Rum. Y2 teaspoon 
sugar for each cock- 
tail. Dash of Angos- 
tura Bitters. Shake 


well. Serve, iced, with adjoining rooms. You can use it on cool 
Maraschino cherry in spring and fall days instead of wasteful 


cocktail glass. 





furnace fires. And it will supplement 

the heat of the furnace during extreme 

weather. om ; 
Available When Building Sterts 


Heatilator Fireplace units will be 
available for your new home or camp 


ee ee ee eS eae Gees 
building material dealer Maa 7 
for complete details or [hue 
write 
pe tA by 
e Brighton ve, 
Syracuse 5, N. Y. 
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- wrought-iron bed, he got one, complete 
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climax in my long life.” Later she con- 
sented to pose backstage for a rare pic. 
ture with Martha Graham, whom she 
had commissioned to choreograph three 
pieces which were the highlight of the 
festival. 

Music for the dances was by Darius 
Milhaud, Paul Hindemith, and Aaron 
Copland. These composers, together with 
Igor Stravinsky and Walter Piston who 

had premiéres, are typical of those 
whom Mrs. Coolidge has helped. In other 
years, music by Serge Prokofieff, Roy 
Harris, Béla Barték, and Howard Hanson 
has been ‘given a first hearing at one or 


- another Coolidge festival. 


A keen sense of humor and intellect 
have kept Mrs. Coolidge amazingly young 
for her 80 years. She wears a hearin 
device but musicians who have nlayal 
for her know by her comments that she 
hears perfectly the chamber music she 
loves. She herself is an accomplished 
pianist. But she still lets the music she 
spent speak softly for itself—and for 

er. 


Ballet Angel 


When George de Cuevas—eighth Mar- 
ques de Piedrablanca de Guana®* until he 
became an American citizen in 1940— 
wanted a zebra skin to cover his antique 


with stuffed head. When he wanted art 
for his elaborately bedecked Spanish bed- 
room, he got it, complete with all the 
fantastic figments of his friend. Salvador 
Dali’s imagination. When the Marques 
(as his household continues to address 
him), wanted a Masterpieces of Art ex- 
hibition at the New York World’s Fair, he 








no aime 





Dali and de Cuevas: sets and backing 
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| Wife and mother of emperors, she demanded 
the best for her royal quarters, and that 
meant lead plumbing. Pictured above is 
some of the actual lead pipe found under the 
floor of the house of Livia in ancient Rome— 

originally laid nearly 2000 years ago. 
_ As.a conductor of water, lead pipe can be traced back 


to the Egyptians. It survives in the ruins of cities in Asia . 


and Greece. Nine leaden pipes 8% inches in diameter 
carried water from Mount Pila into Rome. The city of 


London has been supplied with water through lead 


pipe for 700 years. 
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served man’s needs in countless ways. It is one metal 
for which no adequate substitute has been found. 
Lead has great durability and resistance to corrosion; 
it possesses unique electrical properties. Today Amer- 


“iblise. 


‘ae Pech agk ion 


THE ROMAN Empress Livia 
WAS A 
STICKLER ABOUT PLUMBING! 


‘Photo by Ewing Galloway 


ica’s planes, tanks, ships, and bullets, all have vital parts 
made with lead. Tomorrow new automobiles, buildings, - 
cables, paints, and plumbing supplies will owe a part 
of their usefulness to lead. 

Eagle-Picher is one of the world’s foremost fabricators 
and distributors of innumerable products made from lead 
and zinc, and of mineral wool insulation. With over 100 
years of industrial, manufacturing and mining experience 
to draw upon, we begin our second century with a sound 
financial structure, modernized plants, intensified re- 


‘search, and diversified marketing facilities. 


Buy more War Bonds 


EAGLE-PICHER 


Lead * Zinc. Insulation 


' General Offices: Cincinnati (1), Ohio 
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SOUTHERN COMFORT CORPORATION, SAINT LOUIS 3, MO 
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IT MAY BE DUE TO WEAK OR FALLEN ARCH 
SYMPTOMS: Tired, Aching Feet, 
Rheumatic-like Foot and Leg 
Pains—Callouses on Soles—Pains, 


Cramps, Burning Sensations at 
Ball of Foot—Sore Heels. 


If you suffer from weak or fallen es ag 
you cannot hope for relief until strain o 

the muscles and ligaments causing your 
pain, is removed. You need Dr. Scholl’s 
Arch Supports and exercise for quick re- 
lief from this distressing foot ailment. 







Supply Store ese 
dealers test your socking f feet 
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got that, too—complete with a bill for 
about $500,000, 

“Since then,” says de Cuevas, “we took 
the habit to be ruined.” It takes a lot of 
ruining to ruin a Rockefeller heiress, 
though—and the Marques is married to 
Margaret Strong, granddaughter of the 
late John D. Rockefeller and herself a 
student and lover of the arts. 

With the opening of the brand-new 
Ballet International in New York last 
week another de Cuevas project became 
reality. Since the 59-year-old Marques ad- 
mittedly does not like to work with other 
people, Ballet International is his alone 
—right down to the last digit of its cur- 
rent $450,000 cost. To further enhance 
his company, de Cuevas has also bought 
a fine ballet school in New York (the 
Vilzak-Shollar) and a ten-year lease on 
the former Park Theater on Columbus 
Circle. Last week’s flash-bulb and high- 
society opening was too much for Co- 
lumbus Circle’s soapbox orators. They 


shut up shop temporarily to line the 
sidewalk while fashionable New York 
trailed by. 


Good Smallens, Bad Dali: Ballet In- 
*ternational is announced for a six-week 
run in New York, with nine world pre- 
miéres and seven revivals; then it will 
tour. By the end of the first week’s run it 


| was apparent that: (1) the orchestra and 


music, under the direction of Alexander 
Smallens, were excellent; (2) the dancers, 
with the shining exception of Andre 
Eglevsky, were woefully weak and not up 
to the standards of a major ‘ballet com- 
pany, and (3) the choreography, though 
promising in spots, lacked the real dis- 
tinction of a Massine, a.Tudor, a Balan- 
chine, or a de Mille. Perhaps it was at the 
Marques’s direction, but the choreo- 
graphic staff, headed by Bronislava Nijin- 
ska, 53-year-old sister of the once great 
Vaslav Nijinsky, seemed singularly una- 
ware of the powerful modern influences 
which have brought ballet renewed life. 
Nor was there enough of the kind of 
standard “white” ballet which the public 
always expects. 

Of the ballets, three were outstanding 
—and for entirely different reasons: “Con- 
stantia” for William Dollar’s delightful 
and inventive choreography, “Sebastian” 
for the effective theatricalism of Gian- 
Carlo Menotti’s score, Oliver Smith’s sets, 
and Milena’s costumes, and “Sentimental 
Colloquy” wherein Paul Bowles’s beauti- 
ful score was wrecked by the usual Dali 
outlandish weirdness. Dali’s set, as ex- 
plained in the program, “represents that 
extreme and complete loneliness which is 
sometimes felt only when one is in the 
midst of an anonymous, phantom-like 
throng.” It ran the gamut from bearded, 
cadaverous bicycle riders with objects re- 
sembling baked potatoes on their heads to 
a grand piano with a spouting fountain— 
to say nothing of a large, awkward turtle 
which emerged from a tent of autumn 
leaves. 





Coughs 
Hoarseness 
Throat-Tickle 


_ Due to Colds 









When you let a Vicks Cough Drop dis- 
solve in your mouth you can actually 
feel it bathe throat...going to work 
fast to relieve throat-tickle, hoarseness 
and coughing due to colds. So effective 
... because they contain throat-sooth- 
ing ingredients of famous Vicks 








VapoRub. Taste good too! 
3 : S) 





( weticated “Throat Bath” for Bro 





“GET THIS ENDERS Kit AND 


GET EASIER SHAVES 





Here’s streamlined shaving... smooth, fast, simpler 
than you ever dreamed shaving could be. Cushioned 
blade action, new type one-piece razor head, scien- 
tific balance — these assure you effortless, feather- 
touch ore. Blade otis into Foe paca like 
magic. ing to take apart. Quick, easy shaves 
from start to finish! Kit includes razor, 10 blades, 
soap, comb and STROP for “new-blade” emooth- 
ness every shave, Switch to easier shaving. _ 








Mail $2.50 direct, if not available at dealers. 
Money back guarantee. Strop alone $1.00. 


DURHAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP., Dept. E, MYSTIC, COMM 
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ART 


The Recluse and the Refugee | 


In September 1943, the ashes of Mars- 
den Hartley were scattered at his request 
over the river he celebrated in painting 
and poetry—the Androscoggin of his na- 
tive Maine. It was the end of a lonely, 
frustrated life. But Hartley at least knew 
before he died that he was slated to re- 





Museum of Modern Art 


An early Feininger: Hurrying People 


ceive one of the greatest honors that can 
be accorded an American artist: a retro- 
spective exhibition at the Museum of 
Modern Art in New York. 

Last fortnight the museum put the 
memorial to Hartley on display. Along 
with it, appropriately, was a retrospective 
by an outstanding living artist she weak 
Hartley’s friend, the 73-year-old Lyonel 
Feininger. The friends’ work contrasts vio- 
lently. The tall, shy Feiniriger’s delicate 
paintings are composed of overlapping 
prisms of modulated color that was in- 
spired by Bach organ fugues.’ (Feinin- 
has composed organ fugues himself. ) 

art of the Down East Hartley, on 
the other’hand, has primitive power and 
brilliance. Feininger paints’ sailing ships 
and soaring Gothic spires; Hartley’s sub- 
jects are rugged mountains and lobster 
ermen. 


Fairyland: Feininger was born in New 
York in 1871, the son of a German violin- 
ist and a singer. At 16 he went to Ger- 
many to study violin for a few years, He 
stayed and painted for 50, Feininger’s 
career commenced with cartooning and 
illustration: In 1906-7 he composed. comic 
strips long-distance for The Chicago Trib- 
une: “The Kin-der-Kids” and “Wee Willie 
Winkie’s’ World.” His earliest paintings 
were in the style of fairy-tale illustrations, 
with crooked streets and people as high as 
buildings, But during the last war human 
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TEACHER'S 
perfection of Blended Scotch Whisky 


SOLE -U.-S. AGENTS: Schieffelin & Co., NEW YORK CITY ¢ IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 
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AQUAMATIC SSSR 
self-winding waterproof watch * - fo YOUR BONDS 


MEAN 


DEAD JAPS! 





The Dennison Handy Helper says: 


Preferred by America’s fighting Ges Is Used for Chasing Zeres 


men on every battlefront . . «. Save It fer Our Flying Herees 
AQUAMATIC is waterproof, a 
shockproof, - anti - magnetic; has 

’ gtainless steel case, radium dial, 
unbreakable glass, waterproof 
strap. 17 jewels, same pre-war 
price, $39.95. Write for free book- 
let. Croton Watch Co., 48 W. 48th 
St. New York 19, N. Y. 


*No winding necessary— 
wrist ection heeps it running. 
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beings disappeared from Feininger’s can. 
vases altogether except as very tiny o 
wraith-like figures. “When the war camel, - 
I couldn’t paint people,” he explains, “{ Lisa 
didn’t care for them. I buried myself in g 
world of severest form.” 

By 1931 Feininger, considered one of 
Germany’s top artists; he had been bought 
by more than twenty museums, commis. 
sioned to paint the city of Halle, and 
given the highest artistic honor obtain. 
able in the Weimar Republic—a retro. 
spective exhibition at the National Gal 
lery in Berlin. But after 1933 his work 
appeared in shows of “degenerate” art. In 
the summer of 1936 he came to the Unit. 
ed States to teach at Mills College in Cali. 
fornia. The next year he came again and 
stayed. 







Dirge: Hartley, the last of nine chil 


dren, was born of English parents inf} M 
Lewiston, Maine, in 1877. In the first dec § am 
ades of this century he traveled widely & she 
and in 1913 exhibited along with Feinin- § pro 
ger at the. first German Autumn Salon in §§ ag f 
Berlin. The two became friends. Feinin- § asso 
ger recalls Hartley as a slender, delicate, i yea 
nervous young man with a big nose. “He §f arc 
wasn’t at all in favor of what I was doing, § nan 
He thought I was too severe.” Hartley i 


was temporarily painting gay non-objec- 
tive canvases. ; , 

By the 1930s when Feininger returned 
to New York, Hartley was a decrepit, bit- 
ter old man with a sunken, sorrowful face. 
His paintings seldom sold. Hartley had 
lived for some years on $4 a week con 
tributed by a generous dealer. . 

Finally in 1938 Hartley got both the 
support and push he needed from the 
same man who is the impresario of his 
retrospective: Hudson Walker, a wealthy 
lumber dealer from Minneapolis who‘at 
that time ran a gallery in New York. 
Hartley was fitted out with everything 
that he needed from a set of false teeth 
to handsome frames for his canvases. 
Soon his work began to sell. Within the 
next six years the number of Hartleys 
owned by museums doubled to about 50 
and the number of his exhibits more than 
doubled to 34. 

Hartley himself, no longer feeling he 
was painting for the warehouse, opened 
up. He began painting on larger canvases 
in juicier colors and freer, bolder designs. 
From this period is the tragic “Fisher- 
men’s Last Supper,” whose archaic figures 
sitting at table commemorate the drown- 
ing of the two drunken sons of a family 
with which Hartley lived for two years 
in Nova Scotia. He wrote a poem on the 
same subject: 


For wine, they drank the ocean— 

for bread, they ate their own despairs; 
counsel from the moon was theirs 

for the foolish contention. — 

Murder is not a pretty thing 

yet seas do raucous everything 

to make it pretty— 

for the foolish or the brave, 

a way seas have. 
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Lisa of the Golden Voice 


The prototype of a successful career 
woman, Lisa Sergio is one of radio’s most 
polished commentators. Daughter of an 


Italian baron and an American, her- . 


self a former Fascist- and intimate of 
Mussolini and now a-naturalized Ameri- 
can citizen, Miss io has been analyz- 
ing world news daily for five years on 
WQXR, now The New York Times sta- 
tion. Last week her sponsors, the Botany 
Woolen Mills, added-to her schedule a 


it- f weekly fifteen minutes on the Blue net- 
i § work ” (Monday, 10:45-11 am. EWT). 


Her job: with beautiful voice and vitriolic 
anti-Fascist opinions, to woo women lis- 
teners away a vane opera to Botany’s 
cosmetics and 

Miss Sergio fos herself more than 
amere commentator for women. “Brains,” 
she says, “have no sex.” She set out to 
prove that a woman could do a man’s job 
as far back as 1922. Then 17 she became 
associate editor of The Italian Mail. Six 
years later she temporarily switched to 
archeology. Several tombs ‘in Ostia were 
named for her. © 

But in 1980 Miss Sergio moved to 





Commentator for cosmetics: Lisa Sergio 


Rome and after three years because of her 
mastery of English and French was made 
Europe’s first woman_commentator—over 
Italy's new. short-wave broadcasts. Fre- 
aly she served as translator of Musso- 
lini’s speeches. Il ‘Diice listened to her 
English broadcasts to perfect his own 
knowledge of the language 
But by the middle 1980s, the wiry and 
astute Mics. Sergio began to smell the rat 
in Fascism. Gradually she became a self- 
styled “corrector” of government broad- 
casts. On March 10, 1937, after she had 


Speed heen hoe Musso-. 


lini signed her. order. of Stated 











Republic's Research | | 


in Synthetics develops 
Improvements 
in Products 


REAT things are happening in the 
G designing and construction of me- 
chanical rubber products. The advent of 
synthetic rubber and special purpose synthetics has opened 
a new field of endeavor for Republic technicians. Re- 
search and experimentation has brought forth extra-service 
qualities never possible with natural rubber. 

Republic products branded Reprene are constructed 
with heat-and-oil-resisting materials, adding greatly to the 
service life of belting, hose, and other industrial’ products. 
Super-Excelo Reprene Conveyor Belts are constructed to 
handle highly abrasive material, oily material and large 
size rock. Reprene Hot Material Belts convey materials at 
a higher temperature than ever before. Challenger Re- 
prene Belts operate on transmission drives which ate de- 
structive to belts because of high speed and small pulleys 
or from oil and grease. See your Republic Distributor and: 
get his recommendations. 


REPUBLIC RUBBER 





LEE RUBBER & TIRE CORPORATION 




















‘The smoker’s search 
for a COOL smoke 
ends with a KirsTEN 
pipe. Each puff is pre- 
cooled . . . irritating 
oils and tars are 
trapped in the big 
radiator . 5 . you get 
-only the natural flavor 
of tobacco when you 


smoke aKirsTEN pipe. 4 / 
e $ y 


The war is 
NOT over.» 
Keep on buying 
War Bonds! 
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reason: ill health. A few weeks later, 
thanks to the influence of her lifelong 
friend and the inventor of the wireless, 
Guglielmo Marconi, she left for New 
York. A warrant for her arrest was issued 
a few days after her sailing. 

Marconi’s letters of introduction helped 


radio. On the air the low contralto that 
won for her the title of the Golden Voice 
of Rome glides through impeccable Eng- 
lish. But in conversation Miss Sergio’s 
speech is tinged with Italian accent and 
American slang. She’s particularly fond of 
“damn fool.” 


FM and VT 


The race among radio and television 

engineers to build better mousetraps com- 
pleted two more laps: 
@ In New York last week George L. 
Beers, staff engineer for the Radio Corp. 
of America, told the Institute of Radio 
Engineers of his new frequency-modula- 
tion (FM) receiver. 

He believes it will not only provide 
greater selectivity, but will cut down 
noises generated in amplification. 

Although Beers said his development is 
the first major challenge to the FM re- 
ceiving system devised by Maj. Edwin H. 
Armstrong, it does not alter the funda- 
mental Armstrong FM principles. The 











0. major efforts are devoted 
to war work. At the same time, 
we have been looking ahead to 
the future. When Victory is won, 
we shall be ready for America's 
post-war travel. Our plans call for 
new processed designs in stream- 
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chief difference between the two receiv- 
ing systems is the width of the channel 
by which the signal passes to the detect- 
ing part of the receiver. All radio signals 
fluctuate around a center carrier, but 
Beers’s invention limits the fluctuation of 
the incoming wave within the receiving 
set to one-fifth that necessary in Arm- 
strong’s system (380 kilocycles as com- 
| pared to 150 kilocycles). 

| @ Successful transmission of television by 
standard telephone wires was the startling 


fortnight by, Homer E. Capehart, presi- 
dent of the Packard Manufacturing Corp. 
and Indiana’s Republican candidate for 
the United States Senate. He also said his 
firm had developed a system for transcrib- 
ing television programs much as radio 
programs are transcribed today. 

Telephone wires have been used in the 
past for short-distance transmission, but 
engineers generally agree that either co- 
axial cables or relay stations are more 

ractical over long distances. Packard’s 
ee ok called video transmission, 
introduces a “line coupler” which re- 
putedly permits use not only of tele- 
phone wires but of standard radio trans- 
mitters and receivers as well, And the 
Packard firm says it can.operate in the 
standard broadcast band instead of the 
high frequencies. 


cal details of his company’s “discovery.” 
And since it appeared to violate the laws 
of electronics and physics as other re- 
searchers iauiicestand them, the profes- 
sional reaction last week was to minimize 
the whole thing. 





Miss Sergio make a start in American . 


announcement made in Indianapolis last . 


But Capehart.would disclose no techni- 
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CORDLEY & HAYES 


449 FQURTH AVE NEW YORK 6 











Well-Trodden Path 

-Despite-a plot that breaks down into 
anumber of om soa . Broad- 
way” is pretty much what you'd expect 
flee the title, This Universal musical is 
an accredited antique about a pair of ri- 
val producers (Jack Oakie and. Donald 
Cook) who feud and finagle their way 
from the hinterland to 42nd Street—this 
time with a stop at the Fourteenth’ Street 
of the "90s for a try at vaudeville. If 
youre a pt for musicals, prepare 
for a slight shove. 

As always, the tacky road to Times 
Square: is paved with elaborate produc- 
tion numbers, short turns and encores of 
considerable variety and varying success, 
and a balanced score of new tunes. and 

your mother may have taught you. 
For talent, Universal has drawn heavily 
on the home lot: Susanna Foster, Turhan 
Bey, Andy Devine, (cast as a priest, no 
less), Donald O’Connor, Peggy Ryan, 
Frank McHugh, Rosemary De Camp, 
and even Maria Montez, reprieved from 
South Sea ,sarongs to demonstrate that 
her figure survives the temperate zone’s 
more formal attire. 






































Svengali in Reverse 


Last year in “The Phantom of the 
Opera” Universal evolved a cinematic 
sport by crossing the horror film’s fitful 
screams with the do-mi-sol-didoes of the 

ually escapist screen musical. “The 
Climax ” is more of the same on Techni- 
colored toast, and moviegoers who en- 
joyed the earlier and profitable arrange- 
ment of chills and trills are likely to wel- 
come this repeat performance. 

As before, the setting is a continental 
opera house and the~heroine (Susanna 
Foster) an unknown singer about to get 
her big chance. By way of variation,- the 
plot is the affair Svengali-Trilby with a 

























Karloff puts a hex on Foster’s throat 



























PIPE TYPES...... by 4¢/jw. 
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THE GRIM GADGETEER. Buys every piece of pipe paraphernalia made.. 


Spends more time scraping, reaming, cleaning out and polishing his 
pipes than puffing on them. He ought to discover that the bes¢ 
thing you can put into any pipe is some rich, flavorful Briggs! 
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THE PERPETUAL PUFFER. Nothing can separate him from his pipe 
packed with Briggs! He ‘knows Briggs is aged in oaken casks for 
YEARS—extra-aged for extra flavor. Time mellows out harshness, 





leaves only mild, rich smoothness. Try Briggs for perpetual pipe-bligs! 


CASK-MELLOWED EXTRA LONG FOR-EXTRA FLAVOR 












Builders of fine tools, gages and 
dies, and of machinery in sizes from 
giant gears to delicate instruments, find 
air conditioning the key to higher ac- 
curacy and complete standardization. 


When users such as Pratt and Whit-. 


ney, Caterpillar Military Engine Co., 
and the Landis Tool Co. (research and 
meeting rooms here shown) select Frick 
Air Conditioning, you can be sure it's 
“right”. With it, conditions can either 
be automatically kept uniform, the year 
‘round, or be compensated to match 
weather changes. 


Could your plant profit from a simi- 


lar installation? Whether you need air. 


conditioning or extremely low tempera- 
tures—for production, testing, research, 
or comfort—there’s a Frick System to 
do the job. Write for Bulletins 503, 
504, and 505. 


WAYNESBORO, PENNA USA 
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DEPENDABLE REFRIGERATION 





SINCE 1882 


Air Conditioned Meeting 
Room, Landis Tool Co. 








reverse twist, and the villain is the opera’s 
house doctor (Boris Karloff), a sad and 
psychopathic scientist who, some ten 
poate earlier in the throes of unrequited 
ove, had throttled the incumbent prima 
donna and enshrined her body in the 
guest room of his sequestered mansion. 

Imagine his unsettled state of mind 
when Angela, the new soprano, sings the 
dead woman’s favorite arias in a voice 
that is hauntingly familiar. Balking at a 
second murder, the doctor—pretending to 
examine Angela's throat—fixes her with 
a hypnotic eye and an ingenious arrange- 
ment of revolving reflectors and tells her 
she will never sing again. Such is the 
power of suggestion that Angela emerges 
rom tke trance with a frog in her throat. 

You'd be surprised how long it takes 
before Angela’s fiancé (Turhan Bey) and 
other well-wishers realize that despite 
the doctor’s impeccable cape and unctu- 
ous bedside manner, a maniac’s a maniac 
for a’ ghat. However, if the chills leave 
you lukewarm, Edward Ward and the 
producer-director George Waguner have 


written a pleasant score of light-opera 
caliber, and there’s always Miss Foster’s 
singing. 


Romance of Steel 


King Vidor first had the idea for 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer’s current “An 
American Romance” back in the 1920s, 
when he was a vociferous rebel pro- 
testing the limitations of Hollywood’s 
story ideas. Asked by Irving Thalberg, 
then M-G-M chief, if he had specific 


themes in mind, Vidor named three: 


War, Steel, and Wheat. 
Vidor covered War in 1925 with the 
still-remembered “The Big Parade.” The 
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Immigrant Donlevy’s success story is the American romance of steel 










| Newswaix, Novemser 18,°1944 


story of Wheat is yet to come. “An Ameri- 
can Romance,” begun in 1940 and inter- 
rupted when Vidor was assigned “H.M. 
Pulham, Esq.,” is the saga of Steel—and 
almost automatically the parallel history 
of America’s fabulous industrial growth. 

Steve Dangos (Brian Donlevy), a 
husky Slovene immigrant, is funneled 
into the new land of opportunity in 1898. 
Forearmed with little more than a note 
pinned to his coat lapel, Steve trudges 
a thousand miles to Minnesota where his 
cousin (John Qualen) gets him a job in 
an open-pit iron mine. Stirred by the 
opportunities at hand in a democracy, 
Steve picks up the elements of an educa- 
tion from the Irish-American school- 
teacher (Ann Richards) he later marries, 
stows away on a Great Lakes ore boat, 
and in the course of following the red 
soil from “earth to sky” becomes one of 


‘ the nation’s great industrialists. With the 


present war, Steve, who had retreated in- 
to sulky retirement because his son had 
turned against him in a labor-manage- 
ment tussle, comes back to build bombers 


_ with the speed and know-how of the 


automotive industry’s production methods. 

Under the circumstances, it isn’t suf- 
prising that both story and characteriza- 
tions are dwarfed by the epic sweep of 
the film’s theme. The screen play is little 
more than adequate for the two and a 
half hours involved. Yet “An American 
Romance” is fascinating when it con- 
siders an open-pit mine in the Mesabi 
Range. a Gary steel mill, a Detroit as- 
sembly line, and an aircraft plant in 
California. These four chapters in the 
story of Steel are reported with the ex- 
citing realism of a superior documentary 
film and photographed in the screens 
most effective Technicolor to date. 














Come war's end you'll find 
it easy to explore the 
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1 “More precious than diamonds—that’s the quartz crystal I saw 

them taking from golden terraces here in Minas Gerais this morn- 
ing,” writes a Canadian Club Whisky fan from Brazii. “Without this 
quartz our fliers wouldn’t have their matchless bombsight. But quartz 
is just one thing—this Brazilian state also produces war-important 
diamonds, iron, zirconium, chromium, tungsten... 
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